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lenge few 


er BOARD or DIRECTORS. | 
enjoy thé light of the present day, when the incon- 


Theological Seminary of “the: onth-west met 
4a the South: Obureb, Chicago, 
Tlinois; Septe was called! to or- 


‘| sistency of slavery, bath with 
| manity and religion, has been demonstrated and ie 
ged; to use their 
endeavourt to cor- 


der by the | President; dhe Rev. f. T. Wilson. 


ott 


G. Mon- 


ng Directors were 
of G 


Wisconsin-Rev. I. M. Ba- 
ev, H. M. Robertson. Synod of 
Jowa—Rev. J. Phelps, D-D., Rev. J. P. Ma- 


The following communication from the Rev. 
E. D. MecMaster, D. D., Professor of Theology 
in this Institution, Was rade. 
the Reverend Board of Directors of Preghyteria: 
heathen magistrate once, when sénding an 
patty ‘to the seat ‘of Ce 
hien ‘he had appucied, ‘made the very re- 


ehanen, Re 


2i 

7 


similar 


munication, which, 
qe has in part vi 
‘have got erraiga 


August, 1856, I and 
‘sixteen other gentiemen, most of them Directors of 
‘the Seminary then at New Albany, thowgh not sct- 
dog in any official capecity, seat in pamphlet form a 
‘girculer address to the ministers, ruling elders, and 
members of the churches under the care of the Sy- 

ods of Cincinnati, Indiana, Northern Indiana, IIli- 
noise, Chicago, Wisconsin, and Iowe, p. ‘posing the 
‘union of all these —— in the direction of the 
‘Seminary, and the adoption of whatever measures 
might be deemed necessary and proper for the es- 
.tablishmeat of an Institution worthy of the North- 
west, competent to the service demanded, and meet 
for the Master's use. In September and October fol- 
lowing, I and two other brethren ip person brought 
‘the matter before these steven Synods, and pre- 
‘sented to them the draught of a Constitution, which, 
-after animated, harmonious, and interesting discus- 
sions, was unanimously adopted by them all, with 
the exception of a single vote in one of the Synods. 
The Directors.appointed under the Constitution in 
‘November, 1856, elected me one of the Professors 
in the Seminary, and in February, 1857, I accepted 
‘the appointment. 
This whole movement, and in particelar the cir- 
cular by which it was initiated, dnd « few persons, 
including. myself, who have. been designated as 
‘¢the prime movers” in the affair, have been through 
A period of ten months, beginning from the time 
when the subject was yet pending in some of the 
Synode down till the présent, assailed from without 
these ‘Synode, with ‘acchsatione of Whose origin, 
character, or motives I will say not à word. All 
4hese accusations, so fat ae they have reference to 
me, ultimately reat on the ground of objection to 

y alleged views of slavery, and my alleged design, 
along with other persons, to make the Seminary an 
“agency for a factious and schiamatic agitation of 

How far the representations which have been in- 
dustriously spread abroad throughout these Synods 
may have been misahievous ia their effects, in in- 
dueing apprehensions, and fears that I hold views 
of slavery and its relations to the Seminary and the 
Church, which, from my connection with the Semi- 
nary, may be of evil tendency, it is impossible for 
me to know; without a fuller knowledge than I 
possess of the extent to which there may exist in 

» on whom they are intended to operate, à mor- 
hid state.of mind on this subject of slavery, predis- 
posing them to give to such apprehensions and fears 

a ready eatertainment. For the sake of the Semi- 

nary and the Church, I am willing to do whatever I 

dan; not only to satisfy reasonable inquiries, but to 

eliay anreasouable apprehensions and fears, if such 
exist, and to quiet the minds of those who are die | 
turbed. I therefore deem it proper for me, so far 
in my relations to the Seminary I am involved in 
the matter, to make to you, and through you to all 
hom it concerns, a clear and explicit statement 

of my views on the subject: 

~ 1. Ff, then, the question be asked at me, ec What 

are the objects for which the Seminary has been 

e Park I answer, the objects 

declared in the Constitution, in the circular ef Au- 
ust, 1856, by which the movement was initiated, 
n all the discussions of the subject in the Synods; 

and in all which has been said and done before and 
since by the friends of theSeminary. And they are 
all comprehended in the training of young men for 
the ministry. 

2. If the question be asked, . Was it not the de- 
ign of those who have been designated as the 
rime movers’ in the measures which have resulted 
n the establishment of the Seminary at Hyde Park 

to make it an agency + mage for the agitation or 
discussion of slavery? I answer, that I think 
that the proper reply to this inquiry is the siogle 
statement that neither in the circular of August, 
1856, which emanated from them; nor in the Con- 
stitution of the Seminary, which was drawn up and 
presented to the 8 by them i nor in the die- 
cussions of the subject in any of the Synods, by 
them or by any one else, was the subject of slavery 
so much as mentioned. 

For myself I will say, that so far as my agency 
in the business is concerned, precisely the same 
movement would have been made, and precisely 
the same measures in all respects would have been 
adopted, if no such thing as slavery had ever ex- 
isted in the country or in the world. . 
The brethren who have been disturbed have al- 
lowed themselves to be very unneceesarily put into 
a flutter on the subject. Slavery may have been 
thought of along with many other things, but the 
story that the Seminary was designed to be an 

eacy specially for the agitation or discussion of 

a s so absurd that those who told it must 


have counted largely on the credulity of their | 


hearers. 

3. If the question be asked, What are the rela- 
tions which I think the Seminary ought to have to 
the subject of slavery “' I answer, I think it ought 
to have no relations to slavery different from those 
which it has to twenty, or forty other acknowledged 
evils of like character and magnitude, and to which 
the Church ald the country of the North-west stand 
in a like relation as to slavery. It certainly is not 
the business of a Theological Seminary to organize 

encies and institute measures for the removal of 

avery, or of any other particular form of evil, 
moral or political, or ecclesiastical, ur domestic, 
existing in society; but to teach young men how to 
éxpound and apply the Scriptures, and to fulfil the 
work of the gospel ministry. Christianity, which it 
is the business of the ministry to expound and preach, 
is a system of practical truth, intended for the 
remedy of all moral evils, and of all other evils 
which are the penal effects of moral evil; and 
hence it has various relations to, and bearings on 
all such evils; and these I thiak that it is the busi- 
ness of the Profeseors in a Theological School, in 
per connections to indicate; whether in the 
Kaletie exposition of theology, theoretical and 
practical, in the exegesie of the Scriptures, or in 
recounting the history of Christianity and the 
Church. 11 any man be held to be so wanting in 
discretion that he cannot be trusted to do this ac- 
cording to the truth, certainly it is not fit that he 
should be put into the place of an instructor in a 
Theological School. 
4. If the question be asked, What are my 
views of slavery; or the question, whether Chris- 
tianity sanctions slavery ; and of the dut of Chris- 
dans in relation to slavery ?’ I answer these ques- 
tions severally. : 
(1.) To the question, What are my views of 
slavery?” I give this answer. I wish to define 
what I understand to be meant by the term slavery; 
in distinction from a system of mere involuntary 
servitude, which is either right or wrong, acc rding 
to the circumstances of each case. By slavery, 
then; I anderstand to be meant that system which, 
secording to the doctrine of the most eminent 
among the Greek writers on Moral and Political 
Philosophy, current throughout the civilized world 
in the days of Christ and his aposties, held that 

e relation between master and slave is like that 
between the artizan and his tools, and that a slave 
id % n animate tool,” or d tool with a soul in 
it.” See Aristotle Eth. Nicomach. L. Ix., c. 13. 
By I understand to be meant that eystem 
which obtained in the Roman Empire, in the daye 
of Christ and hie spostles, according to which 
églaves were held pro nullis; pro mortuis; pro 
quadrupedibus : that is, as not persons; as dead in 
Jaw; or without civil rights; ae brute beasts. By 
siavery I understand to be meant that system which 
obtains in our own times, and in some of the States 


of our own: country, under which, as it expressed | 


in the Lawe of South Carolina, . Slaves sball be 
deemed, held, taken, reputed, and adjudged in 
law, to be chattels personal in the hands of their 
owners and possessors, and their executors, admin- 
istrators and assigns, to all intents, purposes, and 
constructions whatever.“ | 
And now, if the question be asked, What are 
my views of slavery?’ I ¢uswer, I think that sys 
tem of slavery which hee now been defined to be 
intrinsically, essentially, and necessarily immoral. 
Or, in the words of the Presbyterian Church itself, 
in ite action ef 1818, We consider the voluntary 
enslaving of one portion of the heman family vy 
another, ee & violation of the most precious 
ahd sacred rights of haman nature; ae utterly in- 
cassistent with the law of God, which requires us 
to love our neighbour as ourselves; and as totally 
irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of the 
gospel of Christ, which evjoin that all things what- 
sdever ye would that others should do to you, do 
ye even the same to them. i de 
(2.) If the question be asked, Do I think that 
Christianity sanctions slavery?” I answer again, 


‘tieal question of emancipation an 


| far anys 


is the wotds of tho Charch, that Ithink that slabery 

ciplés © gospe! of Christ. 

7 the. duty of Christians in. 
we 


felation uu stavery?*’ 


the dictates of hu- 


generally; een and scksow 
onest, earhest,- and unweit 

rect the errors of former times, and as speedily as 
possible do effacs this blot oa our holy religion, and 
to obtain the complete abolition of slavery through- 
‘out Christendom, and, if possible, throughout the 


werd.“ At the same tim“, I fully agree with the 
exbortation of the to those exempt from 

harsh censures and un- 
Sharitabie reflection on their brethren, who ushap- 


great evil, ** to forbea 


liye among slaves whom they eanset immedi- 


jhe And, moreover, would esd stronger 
perme than any General Assembly bas ever used, to 
xpress my senve of the manifold, com plicated, and 
difficulties which encompass the prac- 

the proper dis- 


* “posal of the slave population; and of the wisdom, 
ace, required in dealing. 


‘and prudence, and patie 
with the whole subject. 
ay Se If the question be asked, Do I think: that 
the holding of slaves is in all cases an immorality, 
che renunciation of which ought to be made à con- 
‘dition of membership in the Church? I anewer, 


I think there aré many causes where men stand: 


fa the view of the law snd ite ministers in the legal 
.velation of alaveholders which for various reseons 
they are, unable rightfully.to terminate; and that 


in euch cases, while they cannot without immorality 


‘deem, hold, repute, and adjudge their servants to 
be chattels'in the hands of their owners, to all in- 


tente, purposes, and constractions whatsoever; it 


is not only their right, but their duty, to hold them 
so long as the necessity exists, as their bond-ser- 
vants, and, if need be, their involuntary bond-ser- 
vanta. Of course, in any such case it is only that 


which is an immorality the renunciation of which 


ought to be made a 
Church. 
6. If the question be asked, “ Do I approve of 
the position of the Presbyterian Church on the 
subject of slavery? I answer, that I approve of 
the position of the Church on the subject of slavery, 
ds this is determined by a full and fair collation and 
interpretation of all her public authoritative acts in 
relation to it, upon the acknowledged principle of 
‘interpretation; that what is obscure, ambiguous, 
doubtful, or otherwise exceptionable, is to be in- 
a by what is clear, unambiguous, certain, 
and unexceptionable, 
7. If the question be asked, Do I think it my 
duty, either ia my professorial or my non-professo- 
rial relations, to discuss the subject of slavery??? I 
give the following answer: : 
(.) Ido not think that I have any special voca- 
tion to discuss the subject of slavery more than 
other evile; and that it is less my duty to discuss it 
than evils existing among ourselves, and to which 
we have a nearer and more immediate relation, 
(2.) I think that all my habits of mind and of life 
‘indispose me to exaggerate any one evil; or to give 
‘to any one subject, however important, an undue 


condition of membership in the 


‘prominence; or to take in relation to it extreme 


‘views. As to this great evil of slavery, I may ap- 


‘peal fo my past course in relation to it. I have now 
e 


een twenty five years in the ministry. In all that 
time all that I have ever printed on the subject of 
slavery amounts to Jess than twenty-five pages; 
till last year to less than seven pages; and 


much of that occupied in guarding against extreme 
views. I have never belonged to any Abolition or 


Anti-Slavery Society, but have always, on fit occa- 
sions, e and privately expressed. my disap- 
proval of much in the measures and spirit of those 


‘to whom the name of Abolitionists*» has been 


improperly appropriated. I have never preached a 
sermon on the subject. I have never treated of the 
subject, except occasionally as an incidental refer- 
ence in my instructions in the Seminary. I have 
never introduced the subject into any of the Church 
judicatories. I have never participated in any dis- 
cussion of the subject in the judicatories when in- 
troduced by others, except once in 1845, in the Sy- 
nod of Cincinnati, and then in support of a paper 
intended to harmonize the conflicting views in that 
body, by distinguishing between the slavery which 
is to be condemned and mere involuntary servitude, 
which is right or wrong according to circumstances. 
Such has been my past course in reference to the 
subject. I do not mention it here in order to claim 
commendation for it, for I think it doubtful whether 
it is worthy of commendation, but simply as what 
és historically the trath. 

(3.) I think that it is my duty to maintain for my- 
self, freedom of opinion and of speech on all ques- 
tions of public morals, inclusive of that of the moral 
character of slavery; and that of the place, and 
time, and measure, and manner in which I shall dis- 
cuss such questions I must myself be the judge, un- 


der my proper responsibilities to God, and to my 


fellow-men in the relations which I sustain to them 
These, gentlemen, are my views of slavery, and 
of all the various questions in relation to it, on 
which I have supposed that an expression of my 
views might be desired. They are the views of 
slavery which I have always held, ever since I have 
been in the ministry and for years before, and 
which I have uniformly expressed whenever have 
said any thing on the subject and the various ques- 
tions in relation to it. Perhaps the misrepresenta- 
tions of my views on the subject have produced 
very little effect any where; and this communica- 
tion may be wholly a work of supererogation; but 
as the Synods united in the direction of the Semi- 
nary are, under the Constitution, the bodies which 
have the supreme control of its affairs, I desire that 
a copy of this letter be sent to each of them. 

I am, reverend and dear brethren, your fellow- 
servant in the gospel, E. D. MacMaster. 

Chicago, Sept. 1st, 1857. | 


After the reading of the above communica- 
tion, the Rev. J. D. Mason offered the follow- 
ing resolutions thereon, viz: 

Resolved, That this communication be received 
and recorded on our Minutes. 
* 2. Resolved, That this presentation upon the part 
of Dr. MacMaster of his views upon the subject of 
slavery is to us satisfactory, and considered en- 
tirely concurrent with the position of the General 
Assembly of our Church on this subject of alavery. 

3. Resolved, That, as requested in the close of 
the communication, a copy of it be sent to each of 
the Synods concurring in the establishing and con- 
trolling of the Theological Seminary of the North- 
west. 

The above resolutions, together with the 
communication of Dr. MacMaster, were refer- 
red, on motion of the Rev. Dr. Phelps, to a 
committee of one from each Synod, viz:—Rev. 
R. L. Stanton, D.D., Cincinnati; James Blake, 
Indiana; Rev. Levi Hughes, Northern Indi- 
ana; Rev. J. Buchanan, Wisconsin; Rev. F. 
N. Ewing, Illinois ; Rev. R. C. Matthews, Chi- 
cago; Rev. J. D. Mason, Iowa. The Rev. 
Dr. Stanton moved that the name of the Rev. 
Dr. Monfort be substituted for his own on that 
committee, which motion was lost. 

The Executive and Financial Committee of 
the Board 3 through Mr. C. A. Spring, 
a report of their doings, which was received, 
and, with accompanying documents referred to 
a committee of three, who were charged with 
the duty of preparing the annual report of the 
Board to the governing Synods. Rev. J. 
Phelps, D. D., Rev. W. B. Spence, and Mr. C. 
A. Spring, said committee. On motion, the 
Rev. S. T. Wilson, the President of the Board, 
was added as chairman. | | 

A committee was appointed, on the motion 
of the Rev. II. M. Robertson, to examine the 
Constitution of the Seminary, and report any 
alterations that may be deemed proper and 
needful, with a view of recommending such 
alterations to the consideration of the Synods. 
Rev. H. M. Robertson, Rev. J. G. Mon- 
fort, D. D., and Victor King, were appointed 
said committee. 


ACTION ON DR. MACMASTER’S PAPER. 

The committee to whom were referred the 
communication of the Rev. Dr. MacMaster, and. 
the resolution of the Rev. J. D. Mason thereon, 
reported the following: 

Whereas, The Rev. E. D. MacMaster, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, has felt called upon, by the di- 
verse views entertained by many who are interest- 
ed in the prosperity of our Seminary, in regard to 
some of his opinions and teachings upon the subject 


‘of slavery, to present a full and explicit statement 


of his views on that subject, therefore, 

Resolved, That this Board, chosen and delegated 
to found and build up a Theological Seminary, to 
aid in the great work of our undivided Church, and 
ho ding views on the subject of slavery bw pe co- 
inciding with the repeated and harmonious deliver- 
ance of our General Assembly, having heard Dr. 
MacMaster’s views in full on the subject, do not 
think that the confidence of the Church in him 
should be diminished by them, and concur in his 
request to send his communication to the Synods. 

The report was received, and pending the 
consideration of its adoption, a motion was 
offered by the Rev. J. C. Brown and adopted 
by the Board, to lay the report on the table, 
for the purpose of offering the following sub- 
stitute, viz: 

1. Resolved, That this communication be received 
and recorded ia the Minutes. 

2. Resolved, That, as requested in the close of 
the communication, a copy of it be sent to each of 
thé Synods concerned in the establishing and con- 
tretling of the Theological Seminary of the North- 


est. 
he question being taken on the above reso- 
lutions asa 1 8 report of the com- 
mi they were 

— 2 of the Rev. J. C. Brown, Regu- 
lations 7th and 8th in regard to donations, 


found on 28 of the Records, were sus- 
pended till after the next meeting. ) 
These regulations are the following: 


7th. That all subscriptions and notes above $100 


in the words of the Church, : 
y the duty of afl Christians who 


| ately set free; but who are really using all, their 
| influence and all their endeavours to bring them 
| State bf freedom, ae sd0n asa door for it can 


ly irreconcilable with the spirit and prig- | 
die subscription be procured of two hundred thou- 


‘be asked) What’ de think | 


shall only be aubject to be paid (according to their 
terms,) but upon the express condition that a relia- 


d dollare—the Board to decide when that sub- 
Scription shall have been secured. | 

Sth: All subscriptions and notes taken shall pe- 
ify whether they are for the costingent or perma- 
| ELECTING ATHIRD PROFESSOR. S. 

On motion of C. A. Spring, the Board pro- 
Geeded to the consideration of the ways and 
means for the present wants of the Seminary. 
Pending which the Rey. J. L. Mason moved 
that. the Board proceed to the election of a 
third Professor in the Seminary. This motion 
was discussed at length. Pending the discus- 
sion, the Rev. J. Phelps, D. D., moved to post- 
pone action in the case until the next meeting 
of the Board. 
The Board resumed the consideration of Dr. 
Phelps’ motion, to postpone action on the mo- 
tion to proceed to the election of a third Pro- 
fessor. The ayes and noes being demanded, 
resulted as follows: 

Ayes —C. A. Spring, Rev. H. M. Robertson, 
Rev. J. M. Buchanan, Rev. J. Phelps, D. D., 
Rev. F. N. Ewing, Rev. R. C. Matthews. 

Noes—Rev. J. G. Monfort, D. D., J. M. 
Glover, James Blake, Rev. Levi Hughes, Rev. 
J. C. Brown, Rev. J. D. Steele, Rev. J. D. Ma- 
son, Victor King, 
Rev. W. B. Spence. 

The ‘unfinished business was resumed, viz: 
the consideration of the motion to proeeed to 
the election of a third Professor. Pending 
which the Rev. S. T. Wilson, the Chairman 
of the Committee to whom was assigned the 
duty of preparing the annual report of the 
Board to the Synods, asked leave to complete 
the mere historical part of the report after the 
adjournment of the Board. Whereupon the 
completion of the report in the specified re- 
spect was committed to the Rev. S. T. Wilson 
and the Rey. J. D. Mason. 

The ayes and noes being demanded on the 
motion to proceed to the election of a third 
Professor, resulted as follows: 

Ayes—Rev. J. G. Monfort, D.D., J. M. Glo- 
ver, James Blake, Rev. Levi IIughes, Rev. J. 
C. Brown, Rev. J. Steele, Rev. J. D. Mason, 


Professor O. N. Stoddard, | 


. the General Assembly may withdraw their 

patronage and superintendence from the Seminary, 
and take such other steps as may be deemed neces- 
sary in the case, Wa, \ 

5. In the case of an élection for a Professor, 
when na one shall have received two-thirds of the 
votes of the Board of Directors, then the names of 
the two perséns who have received the highest 


number of votes shall be reported to the next Gen- 


eral Assembly; that out of these the Assembly may 
proceed to the appointment of a Professor. 

The Rev. J. C. Brown moved to adopt the 
above report. And on motion of the Rev. W. 
B. Spence, it was considered by sections, and 
adopted with but one dissenting voice, 

The Board united in prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing — the happy result thus so harmoniously 
reached. 1 7 


The Committee to whom were referred the 
records of the Executive Committee, reported. 
Their report was received, and after amend- 
ment adopted, and is as follows, viz: 

The Committee appointed to examine the 
records of the proceedings of the Executive 
Committee, report that they have performed 
the duty assigned them, and find them well 
and faithfully kept, except the minutes of the 


The Committee recommend their 
to page twelve. 

he subject of some additional agencies for 
the collection of funds was referred to q Com- 
mittee consisting of the Rev. J. G. Mon- 
fort, D.D., the Rev. J. C. Brown, and C. A. 
Spring. 

The following resolution, offered by the Rev. 
F. N. Ewing, was, after discussion, adopted, 
‘VIZ: 

Resolved, That the Synods having care and con- 
trol of this Seminary be requested at their first 
meeting to admit the Synods of Upper Missouri 
and Southern Iowa into union with them. f 


approval up 


Constitution, reported that they found none 
needed. Report accepted and Committee dis- 
charged. 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of additional agencies, reported that 
they had no plan to propose. [This was in 
consequence of the fact that the general agent, 
the Rev. James Warren, D. D., would make 


Victor King, Professor O. N. Stoddard, Rev. 
W. B. Spence. 

NMoes— Rev. S. T. Wilson, Rev. R. C. Mat- 
thews, C. A: Spring, Rev. H. M. Robertson, 
Rev. J. Phelps, D. D., Rev. F. N. Ewing; Rev. 
J. M. Buchanan. On motion of James Blake, 
it was determined that the choice shall be 
made by ballot. . 

The Rev. J. D. Mason then nominated to 
the third Professorship in this Seminary the 
Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D., of St. Louis. The Rev. 
F. N. Ewing and the Rev. H. M. Robertson 
asked to be excused from voting, which request 
was not granted. 

On motion of the Rev. J. A. Steele, the 
Board reconsidered the vote by which the elec- 
tion was ordered to be by ballot, and proceed- 
ed to vote by calling the roll. The Rev. F. 
N. Ewing renewed his request to be excused 
from voting, which was granted. The roll 
was called, and the vote taken with the follow- 
ing result: 

or Dr. Rice—Rev. J. J. Monfort, D.D., J. 
M. Glover, Rev. R. L. Stanton, D.D., James 
Blake, Rey. Levi Hughes, Rev. J. C. Brown, 
Rev. J. A. Steele, Rev. J. D. Mason, Victor 
King, Professor O. N. Stoddard, Rev. W. B. 
Spence. 

Not voting—Rev. S. T. Wilson, Rev. R. C. 
Matthews, C. A. Spring, Rev. H. M. Robert- 
son. 

Excused from rat ing— Rev. F. N. Ewing, 
Rev. J. Phelps, D. D., Rev. J. Buchanan. 

A Committee consisting of the Rev. J. C. 
Brown, the Rev. J. G. ‘Monfort, D. D., and 
James Blake was appointed to inſorm Dr. Rice 
ok his election, and solicit his acceptance. The 
Rev. S. T. Wilson (the Rev. Dr. Stanton be- 
ing in the chair) from the Committee to pre- 
pare the Annual Report, reported in part. 
The Rev. Dr. Monfort moved that the Report 
be. indefinitely postponed—afterwards, with 
leave of the Board, Dr. Monfort withdrew his 
motion, 

e considerati the report in per“ 1 
Committee 2 Report of the Board 
to the Synod. 

And, on motion of the Rev. II. M. Robert- 
son, the report and the subject embraced, 
were referred to a Committee, consisting of 
the President pro. tem. (the Rev. D.. Stan- 
ton,) of the Rev. J. G. Monfort, D.D., the 
Rey. S. T. Wilson, the Rev. H. M. Robert- 
son, Professor O. N. Stoddard and C. A. 
Spring. This Committee presented a report 
which was recommitted for amendment, said 
amendment to consist of the embodiment in 
their report of the specific terms of a connec- 
tion between this Seminary and the General 
Assembly, which is proposed in their report 
in general terms. 7 


REPORT FROM THE FACULTY. 


The following report from the 44 of 
the Seminary was presented by Dr. MacMas- 
ter, and after its reception referred to the 
Committee appointed to prepare the Annual 
Report to Synods. 


To the Reverend Board of Directors of Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the North west. 

The Professors respectfully present to you the 
report required by the Constitution, for the year 
ending in April. 

The number of students in attendance during the 
session was sixteen. They passed through the 
prescribed course of instruction in the several 
studies of their classes respectively. Their dili- 
gence and proficiency in study were commendable; 
and at the close of the session their examinations 
were sustained by the Committee of the Board of 
Directors. It is satisfactory to be able to say that, 
with the variety of gifts and character usually 
found in such cases, the students have maintained 
a deportment exemplary and becoming the relations 
they sustain, and give good promise of usefulness 
in the work of the ministry. The following five 
students, viz: Thomas E. Hughes, Isaac B. Moore, 
David Kingsley, Sylvester Scovel, and Edward P. 
Shields, having completed the full course of studies 
prescribed, and their final examinations having 
been sustained, are entitled to a diploma certifying 
the fact, from the Faculty, with the consent of the 
Board of Directors. 

On behalf of the Professors. 
mitted. 

August 3ist, 1857. 


The Professors were authorized to give the 
usual certificates to such of the students as 
had completed their course. 

The records of the Executive Committee 
were referred to a Committee consisting of the 
Rev. J. Phelps, D. D., and James Blake, for 
review and report. 


ADDRESS TO THE SYNODS. 


— 


Respectfully sub- 
D. MacMaster. 


The Committee to whom was recommitted 


the report in part of the Committee to prepare 
the Annual Report to Synods, presented the 
following as their final action, viz: 

Whereas, There exists, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, within the bounds of the seven Synods having 
the direction and control of the Presbyterggn Theo- 
logical Seminary of the North-west, a want of that 
entire confidence, so imperatively necessary to the 
success of our great enterprise; and whereas we 
entertain the belief that this has resulted from sup- 
posed differences of opinion in regard to a most 
trying and difficult national evil; and whereas, we 
have received with much pleasure, from one of the 
Professors elect, (in which it is understood that the 
other also concurs) such an open and manly exhibi- 
tion of his views upon this vexed question, in which 
he declares himself as entirely in harmony with the 
position of the General Assembly; and whereas, it 
is manifest to all, that without this union and har- 
mony, we cannot interest nor call out the united 
sympathy, prayer, and pecuniary aid of the Church 
at large; therefore, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Synods 
united in the direction of this Seminary, to adopt 
the following amendment to the Constitution, viz: 

The General Assembly shall have the right to 
exercise a control over the Seminary provided the 
Assembly accept the same, in the particulars here- 
inafter mentioned: | 

1. They shall have a negative on all appointments 
to the offices of Professers in said Seminary, and on 
all general laws or rules adopted by the Synods or 
Directors for its government. 

2. The Board 6f Directors shall annually send up 
to the General Assembly a detailed report of all 
their transactions relating to the Seminary, on 
which report a vote of approbation or disapproba- 
tion shall be taken by the General Assembly, and 
all appointments of the Directors and Board of 
Trustees, acting under authority, which may be re- 
jected by the General Assembly shall be null and 


void. 

3. That if it shall appear to the General Asse m- 
bly that doctrines contrary to the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church are inculcated in the Semi- 
nary, or that in any other respect it ia so managed 
as to be injurious to the interests of truth, piety, 
and good order, the General Assembly may ap- 
point visitors to examine into the state of the said 
Seminary, and to make a full report thereon. 

4. That if the General Assembly shall be con- 
vinced that any Professor in the Seminary incul- 
cates doctrines repugnant to the word of God, and 
to our Confession of Faith, they shall require the 
Board of Directors to dismiss such Professor, and 
to appoint another in his place. And if the Direc- 
tors neglect or refuse to comply with such requisi- 


arrangements by which the field would be 
occupied.] Report accepted and Committee 
discharged. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE, 


The Report of the Executive Financial Com- 
mittee was called up for consideration, and 
after being read was, on motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Stanton, approved, and is as follows, viz: 
Report of the Executive Committee of the Presbyte- 

rian Theological Seminary of the North-west, to 

the Board of Directors, at their meeting in Chi- 

cago, September 1st. 1857. 

The Executive Committee meet the Board with 
gratitude to God for his preserving care, and for 
many indications of his favour during the year. We 
have had much, during the year of our executive 
duties to encourage—much which has caused deep 
solicitude, and in all have been made to fee! step 
by step that which in the beginning of our Jabours 
we expressed, that except the Lord built the house, 
they labour in vain who build it.“ 

We are pained to make official announcement to 
the Board of a fact, long since known to each mem- 
ber in his individual capacity, that the directions of 
the Board in regard to a system of Synodical agen- 
cies for the Institution has most signally failed. 
When we approached those brethren who had been 
recommended by the Board for this work, with pro- 
posals which looked to such an exclusive occupation 
of their time as to render it probable that social and 
pastoral relations of long continuance were to be 
sundered, the devoted pastors shrank back, hesi- 


_ tated, and finally decided, as we believe, in every 


instance, that it was their duty, first and before all, 
to ** feed the flock over which God had made them 
overseers.’? This was no isolated issue of our ex- 
tended efforts to arrange a Synodical Collective 
Agency. The difficulty was insuperable—the plan 
devised by the Board was a failure. Alive to the 
importance of this vital part of our duties, your 
Committee was early after again convened at Chi- 
cago, to seek divine direction, and for mutual 
counsel] and prompt action. With a spontaneous 
and hearty unanimity, our choice (after deciding 
upon the necessity for a General Agency) fell upon 
the Rev. J. M. Steveneon, D.D., a brother whose 
heart was full of love and zeal for our great enter- 
prise, and we separated in confident expectation 
that his services would ork 


were to be met with disappointment. While Dr. Ste- 

venson was setting his house in order, and as we have 

reason to believe, was on the point of signifying his 

acceptance of our appointment, his Master and ours 
called him in a voice he could not disregard, to go 

to the whitened harvest in another field. We bowed 

with submission to the necessity which was upon 

us, but with deep regret that such had been the is- 
sue of all our efforts. 

Soon after our adjournment in June, we were en- 
abled to secure the serviges of the Rev. Joseph 
Warren, D.D., of the Scand of Indiana, who reports 
to the Committee to-day thathe commenced labour 
for the Seminary on the first of August, having been 
unable to arrange his private affairs, and to be ab- 
sent from his congregation sooner. He first visited 
New Albany, to learn something of the state of the 
property of the Seminary there, and then spent 
some days in Madison, and procured indefinite 
pledges of aid. He then arranged to visit Cincin- 
nati, and Hamilton and vicinity in connection with 
Dr. Thomas. At this juncture the report began to 
prevail that movements were on foot which might 
change the controlling power ofthe Seminary, and 
almost all held back, lest these movements should 
result in changes so great that they should cease to 
feel any interest in it. 

All appropriations for funds were uniformly treat- 
ed as premature. The best advice which the agent 
could get led him to the conclusion that it was use- 
Jess to spend money in the then present state of 
things. The general opinion of friends seemed to 
be, that until the present meeting of the Directors 
of the Seminary should devise some means to set 
the public mind at rest,.or, in other words, while 
questions that seriously concern the character and 
management of the Seminary shall continue to be 
mooted, no contributions can be secured. The 
agent, therefore, returned to his congregation, 
discharged the young man whom he had engaged 
to supply his place, and suspended operations till 
after this meeting of the Directors. He now inti- 
mates his willingness to go on withthe Agency, if 
it be thought desirable. 

The informal appointment of Dr. Warren 


was confirmed. i 
SEMINARY GROUNDS AND ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 


It was not until early in the summer, and after 
the most patient and protracted efforts on behalf of 
the Sub-committee to whom this matter was entrust- 
ed, that a warrantee deed was obtained from the 
Trustees of the Hyde Park Association for the four 
blocks donated by them. Their ultimate liberality 
manifested in this noble grant, unconditioned in a 
legal point of view, demanded on the part of the 
Committee a verbal assurance that the work upon 
the foundation of the main building should be com- 
menced early in July, and the foundation be com- 
pleted during the present building season. 

The President of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, with the written consent of the Board of 
Directors, has executed a -bond (marked B) fora 
deed of blocks numbered 49, 50, 51, and 52 on the 
accompanying map, with the sole condition that 
the sum of $40,000 be expended upon the Seminary 
buildings prior to the first of January, 1859. 

The Committee offer no opinion upon the present 
or prospective value of these lands. They are the 
admiration of all who see them. Unsurpassed for 
healthfulness of position and beauty of locality, we 
hazard nothing when we say that a more desirable 
spot in all regards which render locality eligible 
for the great Presbyterian enterprise of the age 
could hardly be fonnd. 

CHABTER OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The Committee obtained the services of a special 
agent at Springfield, at the sessions of the Legis- 
lature Jast winter, and a charter was obtained, of 
which printed copies for the use of the Board ac- 
company this Report. 


ENDOWMENT OF PROFESSORSHIP. 


Early in the year a gentleman, whose liberality is 
only equalled by his modesty in all he has done 
for our Institution, who is a large holder of pro- 
perty in Hyde Park and vicinity, was induced by 
your Committee to entertain (in connection with 
two other gentlemen) a plan for the endowment in 
perpetuity of a full professorship in the Institution. 
This plan and its issues are fully explained ina 
note to the Trustees, and which, with the bonds, 
accompany this Report, marked C. It will be per- 
ceived from these papers that the value of this 
source of income in perpetuity depends upon the 
success of an Institution at Hyde Park, and the 
value of property consequent thereupon, and is an- 
other and most earnest reason why, with the utmost 
promptness and liberality, our whole Church should 
engage in this work. Your Committee feel, and as 
freely express the sentiment, that it would be most 
disgraceful to us now not to provide with enlarged 
liberality to meet all the expectations we have 
awakened. 

PLANS FOR SEMINARY BUILDINGS. 

Accompanying this Report, your Committee pre- 
sent for your consideration and approval plans for 
Seminary buildings. Upon this most important sub- 
ject your Committee have spent much time and 
pains. We have come to no hasty conclusion. 
We confess that when first presented, calling for 
the ultimate expenditure of so large a sum as that 
involved in the plane before you, we shrank, as 
perhaps the Board will, from entertaining an enter- 
prise so serious. But when we began to realize for 
what, and for whom we were placed in this unsoaght 
position of responsibility; when we remembered 
that we were now about to lay the foundations for 
all time, of a Theological Seminary not merely for 
a city population of one hundred thousand, but in 
the time of our children of half a million, if not of 
ten hundred thousand souls; when the thought took 
hold upon us that here, where at the beginning of 
' this century of grace, the white man had no home 


first meeting, of which no record is made. 


The Committee to report alterations in the 


the N 
the donors. of our 


value of their remaining prope 
tertained the belief 


‘and a liberal Church. 


| ways and means fur the present wants of the 
‘Seminary, 

. The following: resolution, offered by C. A. 
‘Spring, was adopted, viz: 7 

_ Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Smith be invited to 
spend such time temporarily, as he may be able to 
without infring 

rait funds tor 


„ VIZ: 


the editors in this city, requesting its publication ; 
and when thus published, the Secret ry be directed 


to insert it in their papers. : 
The Committee who were charged with the 


structed to print the same in pamphlet form, 


Treasurer for the cost thereof. . 


again, on the 17th of November next, in the 

North Presbyterian Church in Chicago, IIli- 

nois, at eight o’cluck P. M. ) 
Closed with singing, prayer, and the bene- 


diction. R. C. Matruews, Secretary. 
— 
MR. VAN DYKE’S LETTERS. 
SWITZERLAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
August, 1857. 
AMERICAN TRAVELLERS AND THEIR OPINIONS. 
Lesers. Editors— It is much easier for a 
traveller to write descriptions of scenery than 
it is for his friends at home to read and un- 
derstand them. To the majority of readers 
arithmetical figures convey no distinct idea. 
Figures of speech are scarcely more lucid. 
The only way to convey to others a distinct 
and correct impression of what we have seen, 
is to compare them with things which they 
have seen. But then such comparisons are 
apt to be considered invidious. And, moreover, 
in regard to the works of art, and even the 
natural scenery of the Old World, there is often 
not sufficient resemblance on which to institute 
an intelligible comparison. A fellow-country- 
man who had just returned from the Valley of 
Chamounix, and who seems to have adopted 
the nil admirari doctrine as a matter of patri- 
otic duty, gravely insisted that the scenery of 
the Alps is not equal to that of the White 
Mountains, because it is not so natural. I 
suppose he meant that the two things are en- 
tirely different, and that the standard of all 
excellence being necessarily on our side of the 
Atlantic, Mont Blanc must bide his diminished 


whiten his summit with the snows of six thou- 


perpetual streams.” ‘This man was probably 
a relation of a certain dignified Philadelphia 
merchant, whose knee-breeches were the badge 
of his respectability, and who, when the name 
of a young business man was mentioned, em- 
phatically declared, He can’t be much, for I 
have never heard of him!“ 8 
There are two classes of people who come 
to Europe, of whom every sensible Ameri- 
can has reason to be ashamed. The one 
class come hither to curry favour with for- 
eigners by performing the proverbial office of 
a dirty bird. Another class, who generally 
have less brains than money, and less good 
breeding than either, seem to think that when 
they are in a foreign land, fidelity to their 
own country requires them to assume an air 
of dissatisfaction and contempt towards every 
thing they see. To be enraptured with the 
sublimity of the Alps is, in their opinion, a 
contempt for Bunker’s Hill; and a delighted 
admiration for the architecture, painting, and 
sculpture with which twenty centuries have 
adorned the Old World, is rank treason against 
the manifest destiny of the American Union. 
A well-bred, Christian man, will eschew alike 
the example and the fellowship of both these 
classes. The madness of the radical Abolition- 
ist, his infidelity to God's word as well as his 
treason against his own country, is understood 
by intelligent and pious people abroad as well 
as at home; and they who have won a world- 
wide notoriety by misrepresenting and slan- 
dering the religion and social habits of the 
land that warmed them into life, are welcome 
to all the glory they have achieved. I envy 
them not, though they have become as cele- 
brated as the serpent in the fable. Our coun- 
try can sustain no ultimate injury from their 
ravings. Neither does America need the over- 
weening boastfulness of those who suppose 
that the sun rises and sets for the special bene- 
fit of New York and Philadelphia; and that 
the only geographical items worth knowing 
are the growth of our Western cities and the 
length of the Mississippi River. He who would 
enjoy and profit. by foreign travel must divest 
himself of national pride and prejudice, at 
least in their grosser forms. He must feel 
that the works of God, and the scarcely less 
wonderful creations of human genius, are the 
heritage of the human race. They belong to 
no country or clime. He whom the truth 
makes free, in whatever land he may wander, 
« Calls the delightful scenery all his own ; | 
His to enjoy, 

With a propriety which none can feel, 

Bet who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say, « My Father made them all.“ 
And so, when he looks upon a temple, or pic- 
ture, or statue, if he thinks of the artist at all, 
it is only as a son of Eve. Indeed, the chief 
element in the power of such works of art is 
that 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


LEAVING LUCERNE. 


But see, now, how I have wandered from the 
text. I began to write a letter about Switzer- 
land, and here I have filled two pages with 
sounding generalities about travelling at large. 
Let me return to the point where my last let- 
ter closed. On a beautiful, bright morning, 
(and I saw only two in Switzerland that were 
not bright and beautifal,) an open carriage 
containing four persons passed through the 
antique old gate of Lucerne. The driver 
cracked his whip incessantly, making a kind 
of music which prevails every where on the 
Continent; but the horses seemed to under- 
stand that he did not mean much by it. We 
travelled about forty miles a day, over a road as 
emooth as a floor, through a rolling and highly 
cultivated country. The shadow of great 
mountains often rested on oar path. Streams 
and cascades frequently refreshed both eye 
andear. As the horses toiled slowly up one 
and another eminence, the magnificent purity 
of the snowy Alps gleamed out in the distance. 
The bodily eye is dazzled by looking at those 
sublime figares with which the great God has 
frescoed the dome of heaven; but the eye of 
the soul never will grow weary with looking at 


bis own, and that before its close not so few as 
hty millions would inhabit it, and that it was for 
these we were bonoured ia — 
ing zn inatitation far educating young men to preac 

the gospel; and when we 82 and viewed 
spirit with which we had’ been met by 
ound at Hyde Park, and that 
they had been thus liberal in the expectation that 
we would efect soch buildings as would add to the 
aad further en- 
10 e property donated to us 
(er and above the nine acres to be for ever re- 
served for Seminary purposes) would go far to pay 
for all our building when sold, we felt constrained 
that you should fully sustain us in devising most 
liberally. ' We have so devised, and are confident 
that in so doing we shall be ultimately liberally 
sustained, not only by the Board, but by the Synods 


The Board resumed the consideration of the 


g upan hie other duties, in effurts to 
is Seminary, under the direction of 
the Executive Committee, and the Executive Com- 
ittee are hereby authorized to employ him and 
ay him for his services, as they me mutually 
agree. ‘ i; ¥ ty 
Ne following resolution, oſſtred by the Rev. 
R. L. Stanton, D. D., was passed, vi 


‘Resolved, That a copy of the journal of this 
meeting of the Board be furnished to some one of 


to farward it to the Presbyterian of the West, the 
St. Louis Presbyterian, and the Presbyterian Herald, 
the Presbyterian Banner, and the Presbyterian, 
and request the editors of these papers respectively 


duty of preparing the Annual Report were in- 
| and distribute, as soon as possible, and es- 
pecially to send copies to the Stated Clerks of 
the governing Synods, and to draw on the 


After which the Board adjourned to meet 


head before Moun i bi 


sand winters, and make him “the parent of 


in che whele great North-west which Wessels gall the pictures ‘of them which mae * 


guerreotyped. 
THE VALLEY OF LAUTERBRUNNEN, 

At the close of the second day, having rested 
for a few hours at several points of interest om 
the way, we arrived at. Interlachen. . This 
place, as its name indicates, is situated between 
two lakes. A narrow but fertile valley, com- 
pletely shut in by mountains almost perpen- 
dicular, contains a village in which most of 
the houses are hotels. As you look out of the 
window of one of these hotels, or stroll under 
a fine old avenue of English walnut trees in 
front of them, only one opening in the amphi- 
theatre of mountains is visible. And this 
opening seems to have been made for the very 
purpose of exhibiting in the back ground the 
snowy sides and summit of the Jungfrau, 
towering up thirteen thousand feet into. the 
sky. There is something indescribably sublime 
in these snow-clad peaks; whether they glow 
in the sunshine, or reflect the chaste moonlight, 
or gleam out in fantastic shapes as the fleecy 
‘experienced ‘eyé the Jungfrau rs entir 
But on a near approach we find & deep, nar- 
row Galley, affording hardly level space enough 
for the carriage-road that winds along the 
side of a furious torrent. After a few miles 
this valley and the stream at the bottom are 
divided into two, the one running east, and 
the other west, around the base of the Jung- 
frau. Turning to the west, we wind up the 
valley of Lauterbrunnen towards a village of 
the same name. The waters, as they dash by 
us, make a wild but soothing music. The 
scenery is varied, alternating between the 
beautiful and the sublime. Now the valley is 
closed in on either band by walls of solid 
masonry, straight as if they had been built 
with a plummet, and so high that the passing 
cluuds need not stoop in order to rest upon 
them. And then, again, the mountains slope 
away just enough to enable the scanty soil to 
adhere to their sides, and are dotted with rude 
but picturesque cottages up to the very extremi- 
ty of vegetation. Down the sides of these green 
mountains, and from the giddy verge of the 
rocks, innumerable little streams are poured 
into the torrent below, so that the valley is 
well named Lauterbrunnen,“ nothing but 
fountains. Sometimes the water leaps from 
so great a height that its particles are broken 
into mist, and presents, even to a dull imagi- 
nation, the appearance of a white lace banner 
streaming in the wind. 


FALLS OF THE STAUBACH—GRINDELWALD, 


The most remarkable of these cascades is 
called Staubach, which is, by interpretation, 
dust stream. It is neither mist nor water, but 
an indescribable mixture of the two, coming 
down in fleecy waves, swaying to and fro in 
the wind, and when the sun shines into the 
valley, projecting the rainbow in beautiful dis- 
tinctness against the rocks. At this cascade 
Byron lays the chief scene of that fierce and 
unnatural tragedy called Manfred. In one of 
the soliloquies, wherein the poet vents the bit- 
terness of his own spirit through the lips of 
bis hero, this waterfall is graphically described. 
He compares it to the tail : 


Of that pale horse to be bestrode by death, 
As tuld in the Apocalypse.” 


I am not sorry that I do not remember any 
more of the passage, for such poetry, however 
fascinating it may be to a boy’s fancy, is full 
of intellectual and moral poison. 

The other valley running eastward leads up 


‘clouds rise and fall like a curtain. To an in-. 


to close the opening. through which it is — 


— 


fury—the tolling of a convent bell — the deep 
roll of the thunder, and the echoes of the Al- 
pine horn, now dying away in the distance, 


wind lulled for a moment, were all accurately 
imitated, and yet blended together in one tide 
of harmony. Never before did I so fully feel 
with Milton that music can 

Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before my eyes.” 

Our next stage was to Vevay, on the eastern 

end of Lake Geneva. The rvad leading down 
to this little village is a zig ag, constracted 
with immense skill and labour, and affording 
at every turn a most glorious ct. Lake 


itself, has been made classic by the genius of 
Byron and Rosseau, and the still greater and 
more prostituted talents of the infidel Voltaire. 
Still more interesting is it to a Christian and a 
republican, because the city of Calvin stands 
upon its shore. The city of Calvin! A man 
of whom the world was not worthy, aud whom 


TYectual achievements were greater than all the 
battles of Napoleon, and who, from the little 
republic of Geneva, sent out an influence which 


strength, not only in the theology, but the 
politics of the world. 


UNDER THE WEATHER. | 
I will not prolong this letter by a description 
of my sail up Lake Leman, or an account of 
my sojourn in Geneva. But I must record in a 
few sentences an excursion which occupied as 
many days, and which put the climax to my 
tour in Switzerland. Leaving Geneva by an 


time the whole length of the beautiful Lake to 
Villeneuve, From thence a railroad ear carried 
me a few miles along the deep valley of the 
‘Rhone; and then for several hours a diligence 
“dragged its slow length along” to the village 
of Martigny. The evening was gloomy and 
cold. I was alone in a hotel where not a soul 
knew me, and no one could speak my blessed 
mother tongue, Being under the weather has 
always seemed to me one of the most expressive 
of our good old Saxon phrases. It does not 
mean that you are sick, but that you have a 
weight pressing upon both soul and spirit, and 
though your faith may be as strong as ever, 
and your judgment scorn and fight against 
the folly of such feelings, yet you do feel in 
spite of yourself that you have lost all your 
friends in this world, and have no right to ex- 
pect any in the next. 3 


A SOLITARY RIDE—MONT BI. ANC AND ITS ADJUNCTS, 


Well, I went to bed that night at Martigny 
under the weather; and before morning re- 
traced all my journeyings over land and sea 
with many variations, such as diving to the 
bottom of the ocean, and falling over preci- 
pices, and floundering through snow-banks. 
Starting from one of these performances, I 
was relieved to see the clear sky and snuff 
the ethereal atmosphere of a morning which 
seemed to have been made on purpose for a 
ride over the Tete Noir, one of the easiest and 
most beautiful mountain passes in Switzerland. 
I was mounted on a patient and sure-footed 
mule, and off on my winding way long before 
most of the travellers were stirring from their 
beds. I was glad to be alone; for “ there is so- 
ciety where none intrude.” The air was so 
pure that it was a luxury to breathe, and so 
cool that the exercise of a male ride was just 


— 


„which is situated in a beautiful gree 
basin several thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. The village consists of cottages scat- 
tered at short intervals over the steep hill- 
sides. Very little will grow here except grass. 
The inhabitants are herdsmen in summer, and | 
during the long dreary winter they are en- 
gaged in carving those curious wooden arti- 
cles which the traveller is tempted to buy at 
almost every turn. In this quiet valley I 
caught the first view of a glacier. Great fields 
of ice filling up the deep gorges and spreading 
over the broad intervals between the mountain 
peaks extend down to the very bottom of the 
valley. It is marvellous and beautiful to be- 
hold the patches of wild flowers, and even cul- 
tivated gardens containing the hardier sort of 
vegetables, within a few yards of ice so thick 
that the summer’s sun cannot melt it away. 
The glacier is worn into crevases, and its ser- 
rated surface represents the snowy Alps in 
miniature. On its lower side streams rush 
furiously out of icy caverns, wrought into all 
sorts of curious shapes. But all the melting 
of the brief summer cannot destroy the work 
of the long and bitter winter. It is said that 
the glaciers are gradually increasing year by 
year, and that the time may not be far distant 
when the valley will become uninhabitable, in 
consequence of a gradual decline in its average 
temperature. 


BERNE AND ITS BEARS. 


The excursions up these two valleys occupied 
two delightful days. We left Interlachen as 
we entered it, with a musical accompaniment 
on the whip. After a warm day’s ride, we 
arrived at the ancient city of Berne, and put 
up at a hotel rejoicing in the name of the 
Falcon. Our opinion of this establishment 
may be expressed in an old verse a little traves- 
tied, in which there is more truth than beauty. 


cc Beware of the Falcon of Berne; 
*Tis a bird of omen ill, 
With a dirty and stinking nest, 
And a very, very long bill.“ 


The chief lions of Berne are the Bears. The 

‘founder of the city having slain one of these 

four-legged knights in single combat, both 

victor and victim were henceforth canonized; 

but by some strange whimsy the conquered 

hero receives the more abundant honour. The 

bear is the emblem of the Canton. His effigy 

is set up by authority in the chief places of 
concourse. The shop windows are decorated 

with images of his bearship in every variety of 

size and position. When the curious old clock 

in the tower at the city gate, strikes the hour, 

the cock on top crows triumphantly, and forth- 

with a procession of carved bears, with shoul- 
dered arms, march out upon a little platform 

and then march in again. And what is still 

more remarkable, four live specimens of this 

sainted animal are entertained at the public 
expense as the guests of the city. They have 
a stone house and a yard, surrounded with an 

aristocratic wall. Here they fare sumptuously 

every day without toil or spinning, and travel- 

lers and children watch their performance with 

as much interest as the most eervile worship- 

pers of royalty search in the French and Eng- 
lish journals for the movements of the no- 

bility.” The Bears of Berne, according to 
the principle adopted in all our City Directo- 
ries, are among the greatest gentlemen in 
Europe. Of their pedigree I am not informed, 
except that there is good evidence that their 
family moved in the higher circles as far back 
as the days of Elisha the prophet. 


FRIBOURd— THUNDER STORM TO MUSIC. 


Our next stopping-place was Fribourg, oi 
which we retain a more fragrant remembrance. 
The comforts of a very good hotel prepared us 
to enjoy the music of the greatest organ in 
Europe. Many of the churches on the Conti- 
nent are museums, wherein old bones and fabu- 
lous relics are exhibited for so much admit- 
tance. If money must be demanded at the 
door of a house dedicated to God’s worship, it 
is certainly far better to pay it for such music 
as filled us with delight in the cathedral of 
Fribourg. 

The most remarkable performance was the 
imitation of a thunder storm among the 


Alps. This was truly wonderful. The roar- 


went up, up, up; and theg slong high moun- 
tain gorges, overhung with fir trees, and flanked 
with moss-covered rocks, The profound soli- 
tude was broken only by the dash of waters 
afid the occasional tinkle of bells. When we 
began to descend along the narrow channel of 
the Trent towards the valley of Chamounix, 
the wildness of the scenery was almost pain- 
fully impressive. In some places the bed of 
the river is so deep that as you look up or 
down from the road which is hewed out mid- 
way on the mountain-side, it makes the brain 
giddy. After eight hours, during which we 
never thought about fatigue, we descended 
into the valley of Chamounix. Mont Blanc, 
the monarch of mountains, had laid aside his 
robe of clouds, and stood up in naked grandeur 
against the sky. 

«The Arvo and the Averin at his base 
_Raved ceaselessly ;” 


and the whole of this wonderful valley more 
than realized the expectation I had formed by 
an early admiration of that hymn of Coleridge, 
written under the inspiration of the scene, and 
constituting one of the very noblest pieces in 
the language. It is given to very few of man- 
kind to adore the great Creator in such lan- 
guage as his; but sure I am, no one wortby the 
name of man can look for the first time on 
Mont Blanc without feeling in his soul that 


« Earth with her thousand voices praises God.” 


I will not prolong this letter, already too 
long, by describing the three days delightfully 
spent in Chamounix, making mental daguerreo- 
types of the scene which will never * = 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE THEATRE. 
May professing Christians attend it? No. 


Why not? Because, 
1. It is neither opened nor closed with 
prayer. | 


2. Its chief aim or purpose is neither to 
honour God, nor promote the gospel and 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. | 

3. Its managers, actors, &c., are neither 
pious, godly, church-going people them- 
selves, nor do they aim or labour to make 
others such. 

4. Its influence does not promote a pray- 
erful, liberal, devoted Christian spirit and 
life. 

5. Many have been ruined in moral cha- 
racter and social position by it, while all 
who attend it are rendered more or less in- 
different, if not averse to every thing holy, 
pure, heavenly, in the Bible meaning of 
those terms. 

6. It is the common resort of the vicious, 
abandoned, thoughtless, profane, and de- 
graded. 

7. It is almost always accompanied with 
drinking, swearing, gambling, debauchery, 
and other hateful and hurtful crimes. 

Can a Christian be found even occasion- 
ally in such a place? Can Christian parents 
or guardians permit their children and wards 
to attend? Can any one, in safety for this. 
world and the next, frequent such a place? 
We answer with promptness and decision, 
No, no! If you would really prosper in 
the world, or save your soul, keep aloof 
from the theatre. Never go “just for 
once.” | 

I have recently received and read with 
interest a pamphlet on this general subject, 
written by J. Hayes Agnew, M.D., of Phil- 
adelphia. It presents the theatre in its 
true character, as seen by Christian church- 
es, moralists, philanthropists, and states- 
men. It exhibits clearly the great fact 
that every precept of the Decalogue is vio- 
lated by this institution. I am glad that a 
gentleman occupying so prominent a place, 
and exerting so wide an influence smong 
the medical men and students concentrated 
in such a city, has taken such a stand, and 


| 


written so strongly and forcibly on this 


ing of the wind, rising gradually to the utmost 


and then swelling out clear and distinct as the 


Geneva, or Leman, surpassing sutifal in 


appreciated: man whosd 


is still travelling on in the greatness of its, 


early boat, I was not sorry to sail a second; 


subject. His esse) will am repay a 

fal reading. May it be 2 cireulated. 
Pious laymen, and especially Christian phy- 
sicians, may do much for the suppression of 
Vice, and promotion of a pure gospel mo- 
rality, I hope Dr. Agnew may use his 
pen often, aud become as expert in demon- 
strating the anatomy of in as he is in 


1 


Massacre of Missionaries at Cawn- 


Pere. 
T)᷑de Rev. Ernest Hawkins, of the Soci 
for 2 the Gospel, in — 
warding the follewing letter to the London 
Times says: —“ You will not fail to observe 
& passage which seems to add to the evi- 
dence that the mutiny is net so much the 
work. of the Hindoo as of the relentless and 
fanatical Mohammedan, Should this prove 
to be the.cape the Go ill, it. ia 
rator from his dupe. 
Brsnor’s Calcutta, July 20. 

Dear Mr. Secretary—tt 
painful office to have to inform the Society of 
the loss of two of their missionaries. Up to 
yesterday I continued to hope (though it 
was the barest possibility) that Messrs. 
Hayoock and Oockey might have eseaped 
or been made prisonera General Havelock, 
who has retaken Cawnpore, has reported that 
none of those who capitulated——men, women, 
or children—have been spared. 

— last letter from Mr. Ha was 
dated Mey 31. He had then taken refuge 
in cantonments. He mentioned to me that 
his maulvie had told him six months previ- 
ously that they would “soon feel the sharp- 
ness of the Mussulman’s sword.” 

The native Christians had dispersed ia 
3 directions previously to the last out- 

eak. 

Thus it has pleased God to allow his 
heavy judgments to fall on those two cities 
(Delbi and Cawnpore,) in especial where 
the Society had maintained missions. What 
should be done hereafter will be a matter 
for earnest thought, under the guidance of 
Him who has bid us “sow beside all wa- 
ters.’ 

Our departed (may I not say mart; | 
brethren were both men of antes Erbes 
unostentatious habits—not marked by any 
great intellectual endowments, but well ac- 
quainted with the language of the country A 
with revealed truth, and, I trust, with . 
power of religion. 

f May their death be “precious in God’s 
sight!“ 

I enclose copies of the proceedings of 
Bishop’s College Council for the last two 
months. There is nothing of note in them. 


sufficient to make one comfortable, For hours | 


All our thoughts are for the present absorb- 
ed in the wonderful events which are passing 
around us, 

I will not add any thing about the possi- 
ble influence this may all y on the posi- 
tion of the College. But for myself it makes 
me more indisposed, if possible, than ever 
to relinquish a post so long occupied by the 
Society’s faithful servants—although so little 


of overt, recordable fruit seems to have been 


borne by it. “Thou canst not tell which 
shall prosper—this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.“ 


Commending the College and the missions 


tary, yours most truly, W. Kay. , 
The Rer. Ernest Hawking; 
Sec. of Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
We understand that the Rev. Mr. Hub- 
bard killed at Agra is a brother of Mr. Hub- 
bard who previously fell at Delhi. 


Address of Hindoo and Mohamme- 
dan Inhabitants of Madras. 


A Supplement to the Fort St. George 
Gazette of the 17th July publishes the fol- 
lowing loyal address to Lord Harris, Gov- 
ernor of Fort St. George, from the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan inhabitants of Madras. 
Some hundred signatures are affixed to it: 
To the Right Honourable Lord Harris, 

Governor of Fort St. George : 

My Lord—We, the Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants of Madras, beg to 
address your lordship in Council at the pre- 
sent critical juncture of affairs in Bengal and 
the North-west, where the Benga! army has 
added to the guilt of mutiny and rebellion 
the unprovoked and indiscriminate murder 
of many of their officers, and, still worse, 
of a great number of defenceless European 
women and children; we want words strong 
enough to convey the feelings which are in- 
spired by the frightful atrocities that have 
been committed. Their crimes admit of no 

lliation, misguided though they may have 

en through the secret misrepresentations 
of evil-minded men; but we bave the fullest 
confidence that the alarm occasioned 22 
the Bengal soldiery by the introduotion o 
the new cartridges originated solely in a de- 
lusion so far as the intentions of Govern- 
ment are concerned, and that neither an 
infringement of the laws of caste, nor an 
outrage to religious feelings, had ever for 
one moment been contemplated; and we 
earnestly trust that the might of the British 
Government will be put forth, until all who 
either actively took part in or abetted the 
unheard-of barbarities of the revolted sl 
have been subjected to the condign puni 
ment of the State. 

While we thus assure your lordsbip in 
Council of our loyalty towards, and deep 
sympathy with, the British Government, 
and with the relatives and friends of all who 
have fallen victims to those blocd-thirsty 
and misguided men, we would crave leave 
to congratulate your lordship on the un- 
shaken fidelity of the army.of Madras, and 
the perfect tranquillity that reigns through- 
out this Presidency. We rejoice to think 
also that. the same state of affairs exists in 
the neighbouring Presidency of Bombay. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our en- 
tire conviction that the overthrow of the 
British power in India would be the great- 
est calamity that could fall upon the natives, 
and while we regard with pride the loyal 
services of the various native princes and 
chiefs in alliance with the British Govern- 
ment, and the, slacrity with which they. 
have assisted to crush rebellion, we beg to 
assure your lordship in Council that you 
may unhesitatingly rely on the allegiance 
of the natives of this Presidency, and we 
shall make it our special business to s 
the knowledge of this declaration of our 
sentiments as widely as possible, and to dis- 
courage to the best of our ability all the 
groundless end mischievous: rumours which 
from time to time gain currency,’ either 
through the fears of timid and ignorant in- 
dividuals or the malicious designs of wicked 
men, who make it their object to go about 
and to seek means to propagate discontent 
and-strifé. We beg leave to subscribe our- 
selves, my lord, your lordship’s most obe- 
dient humble servants. rts 

Madras, July 2, 1857. . 


— 


If my nature, heart, will, and affections, 
must be changed, God must do it; for I can 
no more change them than I could make 
myself. God commands to strike at the 
root of sin; Christ puts the axe, ned 
with his blood, into the hands of all who. 
are willing, and the Spirit gives strength to 
the blow. T. Adams. 
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Fefe 


in these, services: It, is very desirable 


— — — 


— 


some recent missionary intelligence will be 
communicated. vnrnestiy requested 
have not, from want of opportunity, been 


consulted on this meastre, will nevertheless 


Gongreghtions- of all the 
_ehurches within a reasonable distance should 


othe: sérvices: When it is to be ap- 
pretended! that some of our excellent mis- 


have’ been murdered, ‘and others 
th ‘imtwineht ‘peril’ ftom the vidlence and 
of the heathen, the Church is ur- 
gently called on to pray mightily to God. 
70 

Neven o lk. 
05 47 


DATE or 4 Minisrrn.—A letter from 
the Bev. Mr. Eels of Carlisle, Pennaylva- 
Nia, informs us of the death of the Rev. 
William A. Graham, who departed this life 
at the residenob of his father in that place, 
on the 28th alti; ufter an illness of three or 
four weeks. Mr. — wit a member of 
Baltimore ‘Presbytery. We shall give a 
further notice hereafter, 


th 
‘ 


Dn. Ross’s Vrews Ar THE Sour. 
‘We gave one or two items in our last week’s 
issue, showing that Dr. Ross's ultra views 
on the subject. of gore do not meet the 
concurrence of Old-school Presbyterians at 
the South. Here is further teatimony to 
the ‘same: The: True Witness, pub- 
ished: at Jackson, Mississippi, say: 
% But we object to the Doctor’s Ar 
theory not merely because it breathes the 

irit of ultraism, against which our Church 

as stood so firmly, but because his ‘ ordain- 
ed theory,’ if properly stated, is, in our view, 
uttrue. We are a native born and edu- 
cated Southerner, and as warmly attached 
to her interests as any man, but we cannot 
adopt the Doctor’s theory, if we.understand 
his position. For if God bas ordained 
slavery, as be has the officers and institu- 
fons of his Church—as he has the parental 
elation and authority, then it cannot be 
abolished by human power. No govern- 
ment has the right to abolish, what od has 
ordained. Take the marriage relation or pa- 
rental authority, has a State or a nation the 
right to abolish these? Who would contend 
for this? And yet any or gyery State hes 
the right, according to the genius of our 
8 to abolish or retain slavery as 
ey moy clect. Nor do we think the South 
is prepared to give up this right. Certain- 
* our Church is not disposed to attempt to 
prive her of it, by adopting the ‘Ordained 


Porrnx N BELFAst, InrLanD—Pope- 
ry 18 reworerant Dy VA 1 
ture. It is a structure monstrous in all 
its features, and especially in its rigid ex- 
clusiveness. It admits no partnership. 
It professes to be the only true religfon, and 
hence denounces all other forms as falla- 
cious, factitious, and heretical. It may 
easily be conceived, with such pretentions 
to divine right and infaJlibility, it can 
neither tolerate a rival nor restrain the 
power it may possess from its extermina- 
tion. It is a favourite argument with the 
abettors of Popery, that tolerance from Pro- 
testantism, as it really costs nothing, may 
well be’ exercised, while a reciprocal toler- 
ance on their part would be treason against 
the only true Church. Proceeding on such 
premises, Popery is beyond the influence 
of any changes of time or circumstance 
which might tend to modify it. It must 
always remain the same exclusive and in- 
tolerant system, which cannot consistently 
concede any thing to what it regards as the 
great heresy of Protestantism. In strictly 
Popish countries it sustains this character 
amply, and in other countries it carries out 
the same idea as far as it dare. Give it 
power, and it will be ceaseless and cruel in 
its eadeavours to extinguish all rivalship. 
The most recent exhibition of its spirit 


has been presented in the Belfast riots. syst 


Ireland is under Protestant rule, and this 
secures to all the free exercise of their re- 
ligious rights. There is no restraint upon 
Popery, and of course none on Protestant- 
ism. This equality, however, is not sufficient 
for the followers of the Pope, and they 
wish a check to be imposed. on their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects. The latter maintain 

a free gospel, and they claim the right of 

proclaiming it under the roof of a church or 
undér the broad canopy of heaven. They 
constrain’ no Papists to come and hear it, 
neither do they employ any trick or bribe 
as an inducement; all they ask is freedom 
to preach Christ crucified, leaving the peo- 
ple to decide whether they will hear or for- 
dear. The consequence has been that the 

most violent and embittered opposition has 
met them at every step. The priests have 

inflamed the people to the point of outrage; 

the most incendiary placards have been 

posted through the city, and personal vio- 

lence has been inflicted upon Protestant 
preachers, and those who have stood forth 
in their defence. The whole city has been 
in an uproar, and the municipal authorities 
have been assailed by mob violence. This 
is the intolerance of Popery, Let it bs re- 
membered that no attempt has been made 
to deprive the Romanists of their churches, 
their rites, or their liberties, but under the 
supposition that some of their number might 
be induced to hear these street preachers, 

and beconie enlightened and abandon the 
pernicious dogmas of a false religion, the 
hand of violence is to be employed to 
silence them. This is done in Belfast, 
which: can boast of so large and respectable 
a population of Protestants; and what is to 
be expected of other parts of Ireland? Nay, 
what is to be expected of any place, even 
within these United States, where priest- 


* 
— * 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS IN IRELAND.— 
There are 1397 Established. churches in 
Ireland, 534 Presbyterian, and 132 regis- 
tered el 2062. Compared. 
with the similar table given last year, the 
above shows an addition of 2 Established 
churches, 8 registeréd Presbyterian, and 
6 registered buildings. The registered build- 
ings may be classified thus:— to 
Wesleyan Methodista, 66; Reform Ner- 
22; Baptists, 9; Independents, 
14; “Moraviahs or United Brethren, 5; not 
stated, 16. | 


| interests, says: 
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inmenoe at half-past | rad 


ist 
their 


ble,agitation) and starving for want of nour- 
2 11 ; Ii spiritual food, have begun to turn 
, SATURDAY, Ootober 1887. their eyes to some other system of Church 


‘| order, as more likely to insure them that 


bake, hes filed 
; * ‘ We have, for some time past, 

n aware that theré Were in the New 
ministry and churches, those who 
would prefer a Cotinection with the Presby- 


“ince i mus from a valied Con- 


Wo have been ever watchfal observers of 
ongrega- 


— 


Bia’ 


all will go to ruin unless we bring in the 
Presbyterian system.” — 
No one who has watched with any de- 
gree of attention the state of things in New 
England for some years past, need be sur- 
prised at such facts as these. It was not 
to be supposed that there was not still 
something of the old Icaven of sound doc- 
trine and love for gospel truth left in the 
land of the Puritans; nor that those whose 
affinities were in this direction would al- 
ways quietly submit to the reign of radical- 
ism and error. It is natural that they 
should begin to distrust a system which is 
‘prolific of such fruits. The tendency to look 
elsewhere for that which Congregational- 
ism bas tot been able to secure to them; 
will probably become stronger and strong- 
er. We believe that the class of persons 
to whom the Puritan alludes would find a 
congenial home in the Presbyterian Church. 
Their sympathies ally them much more 
closely with our Church than with that in 
which they have found so much to disquiet 
and so little to edify. | 
The Puritan very naturally endeavours 
to controvert the idea that the Presbyterian 
system possesses stronger safeguards against 
error than their own. But the tree must 
be judged by its fruits. The fact that our 
contemporary is compelled to resort to other 
lands and other ages to find arguments with 
which to sustain his position, shows its in- 
herent weakness. Thoughtful men in New 
England will probably be satisfied to draw 
their inferences from what has occurred in 
our own land. Here the two systems have 
existed side by side. Congregationalism 
has had equal advantages with Presbyteri- 
anism. Two hundred years have afforded 
ample time for a fair experiment as to their 
respective working. What have been the 
relative results all considerate persons may 


readily discern- The Presbyterian Church 


without wavering from the beginning, and 
has gone on to prosper, extending rapidly its 
borders, and increasing in numbers, power, 
and influence; whilst, during the same time, 
the Congregational churches have been well 
nigh swallowed up in Unitarianism, they 
have since been the hot-beds of radicalism 
and error, and at the present hour, accord- 
ing to the Puritan, the indications of apos- 
tacy are more conspicuous even than in the 
incipiency of the great Unitarian defection. 
The futility of the efforts made by the 
friends of truth in Connecticut, within a 
few years, to root out flagrant error there, 
is a sufficient illustration of the utter in- 
efficiency of the Congregational system. 
We honour the Puritan for his fearless 
and sturdy defence of truth and order, and 
do not blame him for his attachment to his 
own Church polity; but we feel well as- 
sured that the dissatisfaction among the 
sounder portion of the New England Chris- 
tians will not be easily suppressed. Church- 
es, as such, may not leave the Congregational 
body, but individuals will; and in that 
case the question will be simply whether 
they had better go to Presbyterianism or to 
Episcopacy. If those churches which are 
dissatisfied will „bring in the Presbyterian 
em, as some among them suggest, they 
will probably be able to retain their mem- 
bership and their strength; otherwise they 
may expect a continued and increasing mi- 
gration to the Episcopal communion. The 
affinities of our sound Congregational breth- 
ren, as we have been often informed on good 
authority, arg much more with the Presby- 
terian than with the Episcopal Church; and 
had there been Presbyterian congregations 
convenient, they would probably have re- 
ceived the accessions which have been 
gained by the Episcopalians. Presbyterians 
have, to a great extent, abstained from ag- 


| gressive efforts in New England, and per- 


haps there would be serious difficulties 
attending movements of this sort from with- 
out; but in the present state of things, we 


ously consider whether it is not their duty 
to undertake a Presbyterian organization 
among themselves. There are abundant 
indications that a crisis has arrived, and 
that unless efficient steps are speedily taken, 
evil days are in store for New England. 
Side by side with the Puritan’s article on 
which we have been commenting, is an- 
other editorial setting forth in a startling 
manner, the serious defection which has 


already begun. 


‘Dr. Coteman.—The Presbyterian In- 
stitute of Philadelphia having been discon- 
tinued, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Coleman, its 
late Principal, has made arrangements to 
open a private classical school in an eligible 
position in Chestnut street above Tenth. 
Dr. Coleman is not only well known as a 
ripe scholar, but a very successful instruc- 
tor, and we most cordially commend his 
new enterprise to our readers. Those who 
have sons to be educated could not find a 
teacher more worthy of their confidence 
than Dr. Coleman. : 


, AWAKENING IN Sarpin1A.—Interesting 
accounts have been received about the work 


of evangelization now carried on at Cour- 


mayéur, a watering-place situated in the 
valley of ‘Aosta, Sardinia. An eager at- 
tention to the word of God has been awak- 
ened among the inhabitants by the distribu- 
tion of Biblesand religious books and tracts, 
and the Glaneur Savoyard. The number 
of those who are anxious to hear the preach- 
ing of the gospel is 80 great that they have 
' resolved to purchase or to construct a 

suitable building for Divine worship and 
| their pastor’s dwelling. 


masters of other times and other lands. 


to 80 
| not soon die. It has great merits, and such 


| throughout the impress of an origina} and 


| mulating to one great idea, the reader will 
| feel that he is not only acquiring the best 


men, that error is so rife in our body that | 


think Congregationalists of the class to 
which the Puritan alludes, should seri- 
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It is to] for me ever 
lieve her prayers have been wasted.“ These 
end- euch iike-sentiments 


this divine science from the hands of the | holds, be restrained from reading them 


Turretib and Ridgely Deve been permitted |’ LESSONS TO BE LEARNED. 

to enjoy undisturbed their lofty niches in 3 en . 
our theological schools and pastors’ libra- | —— re — 
nes. May their ‘honours de less! much * 
We concur in opinion, however, with Dr. probably, cause 
Breckinridge, that it would be of great | *!! classes of the community, may teac 
mankind: that each sentary |: er Which cannot but have a salu- 
should leave, in distinct form, its system- bar) influence, if with 
atio view of divine truth according to the Business men chouldd learn so 
igetéral’ sttsinmonts’ of that age, and the Tegulate thelr operation a8 This pre. 
general faith of the earnest Christians | A U 
thereof. Whether this work will prove to caution is so little heeded, that vast_ap 
be the nineteenth century’s utterance on 
these high themes, is not for us to say; but 
we feel assured that it is a work which will 
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a very slender capital, by which not only 

it is perilled, but likewise the capital of 

others. If it be alleged that business on 

such a principle would be very limited, it 

may be rejoined, that it had better be limi- 

ted, if honesty and safety are thereby insured. 

The present system of endangering capital 

and credit, in the hope of large and sudden 

gains, has in so many instances illustrated 

its own danger, that a safer system should 

be adopted, although it may promise only 
moderate returns. When we hear of a mer- 
chant failing for one or two hundred thou- 

sand dollars, who never had a capital of 
over thirty thousand, it would be hard to per- 
suade us that he had been doing a legiti- 

mate business. 

Another lesson for business men, obvi- 
ously taught by the times, is that no temp- 
tation should induce them to endanger their 
solvency by meddling with stock and land 
speculations. They have no right, under 
the cover of a legitimate business, to en- 

danger the funds of themselves and credi- 

tors in schemes which are more likely to 

prove ruinous than otherwise. It has been 

affirmed by those who have a right to know, 

that much capital has been thus hazarded, 

or rendered unavailable, which was neces- 

sary to give security to the regular business 
of our merchants; and can it then be a 

matter of surprise, when a crisis occurs, 

that failures should abound? ‘The spirit of 
speculation is the ruin of thousands—it is 
only the very few who succeed. 

Ancther lesson obviously taught is the 
repression of extravagance. If there was 
less extravagant expenditure, there would 
be more capital for business; and it is at 
once absurd and dishonest for any to ex- 
pend more than their actual profits, or 
rather too large a proportion of their profits, 
when exigencies may at any time arise which 
will force them to wind up. And yet how 
many are there whose establishments and 
family expenses are on a scale wholly un- 
justified by the amount of business done by 
them! 
We do not pretend to understand all the 
ramifications and complications of trade, 
and yet common sense and religion teach 


as should commend it beyond the author's 
own Church, or land, or age. It bears 


powerful mind, and is equally remaykable 
for its simplicity, and for its vigour and 
compass of thought. In treating the sub- 
lime themes which come under his notice, 
the author often rises to eloquence. In 
following his compact arguments through 
long sentences, each member of which con- 
tains a distinct thought, and the whole cu- 


fruits of the author’s mind, but also receiv- 
ing an impetus which stimulates and quick- 
éens‘hisown. — 

Dr. Breckiuridge, in his method, does 
not follow the old, beaten track. Instead 
of dividing theology into systematic, polem- 
ic, and didactic, as has been customary, his 
plan is to consider the divine knowledge 
objectively, subjectively, and relatively. 
Under the first division he treats the divine 
knowledge as mere knowledge, like any 
other complete and positive knowledge; 
under the second, that knowledge of God, 
in its intimate and transforming power 
upon man in his inner life, his nature, his 
condition, and his destiny; and under the 
third, that knowledge in its relations, or 
oppugnancy, to untruth and whatever mili- 
tates against the salvation of man. The 
author's terms savour of the nomenclature 
of a modern philosophy to which we are 
not particularly partial; but nevertheless 
his classification seems to be natural, com- 
prehensive, and exhaustive, and this being 
the case, we need not quarrel about words. 

The character of the work, and the very 
short time it has been in our hands, render 
it impracticable for us, at present, to say 
how far we can accept every position and 
argument presented. Our object now is to 
give an opinion as to its general merits. 
We take occasion to say, however, that we 
should have been glad to have seen the 
argument from design for the existence of 
God included in such a work. We are 
fully persuaded that that argument cannot 
be justly ignored. The Christian public, 
however, will, no doubt, soon examine the 
work for themselves, and will be able to 
form their own judgment as to its qualities. 
We trust it may please God to grant the 
author life and strength to complete his 
plan by bringing out the two contemplated 
volumes. 


that it leads to unwarrantable extensions 
of business; that it tempts to perilous ad- 
venture; that it familiarizes with wild and 
hazardous speculations, and very naturally 
ends in ruin. Our common sense also 
teaches us that where there is not a frugal 
economy in our families, and a resistance 
of a propensity to live luxuriously on lim- 
ited means, disaster may be expected. Such 
evils must be corrected, or the lesson of 
deep humiliation will have to be learned. 


— 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. — The 


RELIGION OF NOVELS. 
1 fictitious literature of the present 
* 


age pruvavly surpasses, lu 108. d to 
quantity, that of any preceding one. This 
fact not only shows that the facilities for 
publication have increased, but that the 
number of readers of such publications has 
been multiplied. Novels may be classed 
under several heads. There is first the re- 
ligious novel, which does not impugn but 
rather sustains religious principle, inter- 
woven with fictitious narrative, and al- 
though not free from exaggeration is often 
truthful in its delineations of human life. 
Of this class some are of superior merit, 
and others mawkish, sentimental, and un- 
redeemed by the talent which can portray 
character forcibly and truthfully. Another 
class is wholly worthless and pernicious. 
Heathenish in sentiment, often openly li- 
centious, and diffusing an influence as un- 
friendly to common morals as to religion. 
France has been prolific in such, and a 
corrupt taste has reproduced them in Eng- 
lish. From such, a correct moral taste will 
keep entirely aloof. A third class embraces 
what have been termed moral novels, often 
written with inimitable skill and great pow- 
ers of attraction, but with all their preten- 
sions to correct principle, peculiarly mis- 
chievous in a religious point of view. If 
not offensively indecent or avowedly infidel, 
they by suppression, perversion, or inuen- 
do, studiously undermine the principles of 
religion, and succeed better in their ob- 
ject than by an open assault. The zeader, 
where his general interest is awakened, may 
unconsciously imbibe the poison. 

Miss Edgeworth, for instance, fascinates 
her young readers by the description of 
model characters, in the constiuction of 
which she ignores the higher style of Chris- 
tian principle. The fragrance of viety 
breathes not through her writings; morality 
she insists on without infusing into it the 
vitality which faith in Christ imparts, and 
the impression which is likely to be pro- 
duced is that the highest excellence of cha- 
racter may be attained, and success and 
happiness secured, without any special in- 
fluences from the Spirit of God. Walter 
Scott is equally irreligious in the whole 
frame-work of his novels, and his powers of 
sarcasm not.seldom employed to make 
evangelical sentiments ridiculous. Dick- 
ens, too, shows on every page of his volumi- 
nous writings that he is ignorant of the 
true spirit of Christ’s religion, and evinces 
pleasure when he can stir up a laugh at its 
expense. With a ready wit he caricatures 
what Christians value as evangelical, and 
burlesques men and actions which it is far 
beyond his power to appreciate. And yet all 
these authors are read with avidity, and 
especially by the young, and it may easily 
be determined with what unhappy effect on 
any religious sentiment they may have. 

It would be difficult to find a novel of 
this latter class which does not, in some 
form, inculcate distorted and perverted 
views of that only true religion which is 
the hope of a fallen world. Vice may be 
professedly assailed, and yet how often does 
the perpetrator of it find an apologist in the 
author who pities him as a victim of cir- 
cumstances, or counterbalances his disso- 
luteness by his generosity and goodness 
of heart! How often is the sin which God 
hates glossed over as an infirmity, or as a 
thing excusable because common! How 
often is suffering represented as an atone- 
ment, and a hero or heroine sent out of the 
world in a quiet and happy frame of mind, 
with whose tranquillity neither faith or re- 
pentance have had any agency} As an ex- 
ample, a passage has just fallen under our 
eye in a recent publication, in which the | ability to prosecute their studies depends 
death-scene of one who had lived a reckless | on receiving their regular appropriations 
and wicked life is portrayed. He is repre- | from the Board. We have lately learned 


September 9th. A semi official Berlin 
journal, the Preussische Correspondenz, had 
been instructed to inform its readers that 
‘it is with anxicty and indignation that 
the King has heard of the restless endea- 
vours being made by certain clergymen and 
theologians to deter people from attending 
the meetings about to be held in Berlin by 
the Evangelical Alliance, with his permis- 
sion and approbation. His Majesty had 
therefore commanded the Ober-Kirchen- 
rath to make known to all general superin- 
tendents his determination not to allow 
silence on his part to be misrepresented as 
consent (to this oppositional movement,) 
but was resolved to leave no opening for 
doubt on this point. The King attaches 
the most lively interest to this assembly, in 
which he hails and welcomes a manifesta- 
tion of Christian fraternal spirit as yet un- 
exampled, and of the Providence that pre- 
sides over the destinies of the Evangelical 
faith. While far from desiring to impose 
on any one an attendance at these meet- 
ings, the King will as little conceal from 
every one how much importance he attaches 
to them, and what auspicious results for the 
future of the Church he expects from 


them.” 
— 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


EpucatTionw Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1867. 

The Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church consider it a duty which 
they owe to the churches, to make a brief 
statement concerning their condition and 
wants. 

I. The number of candidates under the 
care of the Board is not far from 350. 

II. The balance in the treasury in May 
last was all expended in meeting the August 
appropriations, together with the amount 
received from the churches since May, and 
the additional sum of $2000, borrowed in 
order to relieve the pressing wants of can- 
didates. 

III. To meet the November appropria- 
tion, (including the re-payment of $2000 
borrowed money,) the Board will need at 
least $10,000; not to say any thing of Sy- 
nodical Colleges and Presbyterial Acade- 
mies, which expect pecuniary aid from the 
Board. Their expectations are based on 
the general plan of the Board to assist Lite- 
rary Institutions in paying their current 
expenses while in the progress of endow- 
ment, and in some instances, on contin- 
gent promises made on condition that funds 
should be contributed by the churches for 
General Education. 

The Candidates’ Fund has, however, 
always received the first attention of the 
Board; and the special importance of re- 
plenishing this fund arises from the fact 
that these appropriations cannot be’ with- 
held for a single quarter, nor even post- 
poned much beyond the usual time of pay- 
ment, without subjecting the candidates to 
personal suffering, and involving, in some 
cases, a temporary suspension of their 
studies. Under these urgent circumstances, 
the Board feel it to be necessary to make 
known the wants of these young men, and 
to solicit from the churches an early and 
liberal response by collections for the Board 
of Education. 

The trite but truthful adage, that «a 
friend in need is a friend indeed,“ possesses 
peculiar force in its application to the press- 
ing necessities of three hundred and fifty 
candidates for the gospel ministry, whose 


| sented as saying with great composure, «I» that a student of theology in one of our 


us that hasting to be rich is dangerous; 


tic theology is a novelty in the present day. these writipgs. Should, got, per rt | 
We seem to have been content to}rective]}ang especially those ‘of Christian houge- | 


perilous transactions are often founded upon 


Guu fercuvs vpoucd av ve - 


| 


i are frequent in illustration 


amount requisite for the supply of their 
wants. Shall they leave their studies to do 


‘this? Or will the churches send them the 


necessary relief ? 
: C. VAN RENSSELAER, 
WILLIAM CHEsTER, 
JAMES Woop, 
Secretaries of the Board. 


For the Presbyterias. 


DISABLED MINISTERS. 


In Judge Leavitt’s report to the last 
General Assembly on the subject of „Dis- 
abled Ministers, &c., it is stated that 4 to 
the printed circular of the Committee ad- 
dressed to the one hundred and forty Pres- 
byteries of our Church, in relation to the 
number of ministers, widows, and orphans 
of deceased ministers among them requiring 
aid, replies had been received from only 
sixty-one.” From these ‘it appears that 
within the limits of the sixty-one Presby- 
teries there are eleven ministers who, from 
the infirmities of age or the effects of dis- 
ease, are unfitted for the active duties of 
their office, and destitute of the means of 
comfortable support. There are also within 
these Presbyteries twenty-one widows and 
thirty-six children of deceased ministers 
who are in indigent circumstances, and in 
need of assistance.“ 

Assuming as the basis of an estimate that 
the same ratio of destitution is applicable 
to the Presbyteries from which no reports 
have been received, it would result that 
there are in the Church twenty-six infirm 
and disabled ministers, not less than fifty 
widows, and about eighty children, for 
whom relief is contemplated by the action 
of the Assembly. The Presbyteries from 
which reports have been received, are loca- 
ted in different geographical sections of the 
Church, and there is no reason for the con- 
clusion that the above estimate does not 
present a fair average of the destitution 
throughout its entire limits. As to the 
6 probable sum that will be needed annually 
to relieve the wants and provide for the 
comfort of the destitute classes, the report 
says that „in the judgment of the Commit- 
tee, it will require an expenditure of from 
twelve to fifteen thousand dollars.” Since 
the spreading of these facts before the 
churches by our religious journals, the 
Committee of Trustecs of the Assembly for 
distributing this fund, have waited in daily 
expectation of the application of Presbyte- 
ries in behalf of these one hundred and 
fifty-six adults and orphan children, many 
of whom, doubtless, are in a condition that 
calls for immediate relief. Hitherto only a 
small proportion of these cases has been 
presented by their respective Presbyteries, 
although it was announced in the last As- 
sembly, and has been published since in 
their Minutes, that there is money in the 
treasury for this purpose, enough, thus far, 
to respond, in part at least, to every regular 
application. 

I wish to call the attention of our church- 
es to this part of Judge Leavitt’s able re- 
port, which seems to have been too little 
heeded, even by some who concur with the 
writer in all his statements, and cordially 
adopt his conclusions. 


JosEPH H. JONEs, 
4 Com. of Trustees for wistriburron, ec. 


Cnreerman 
Philadelphia, Sept. 23d, 1857. 
LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. |] 
Victoria, Texas, Sept. 1, 1857. 

Messrs. Editors It is almost with a heart 
of trembling I write you a word about 
Texas—such a year of drought and faniine 
have we had, especially in Western Texas. 
In my experience of more than nineteen 
years in this region, I have never before 
this seen such gloomy appearances. Indeed, 
there has been something more than ap- 
pearances of embarrassment and suffering. 
Travelling a few weeks since up the valley 
of the San Antonio river to the city of San 
Antonio, and returning through a portion 
of the Cibolo (Sewillo) country, I was wit- 
ness to the actual distress originating 
through the long-continued drought of this 
and the preceding year. There are families 
there that have subsisted for many months 
on fresh beef and venison, without one 
morsel of vegetable food, except in some 
few instances bread made from wheat flour 
brought from the old States. It should be 
stated here, however, that the failure of our 
corn crops in this and the upper region of 
the State, has been occasioned this year by 
the late frosts of last spring, an occurrence 
hitherto unprecedented in the history of 
Texas. 

Prospects in this region of our State are 
really of the gloomiest kind; but, in my 
humble belief, they should not destroy all 
confidence in the capabilities of the coun- 
try, even for farming purposes. It seems 
to me that naked philosophy teaches that 
all these fertile grounds, so susceptible of 
cultivation; and this genial, healthful cli- 
mate; these teeming herds of cattle, which 
not only live but fatten, despite the burn- 
ing suns and the seemingly seared grass of 
the prairies—all these are designed for the 
encouragement and maintenance of a popu- 
lation far more dense than any portion of 
Texas has yet presented. If philosophy 
does not teach this, I feel assured a well 
directed and an implicit trust in a wise 
and overruling Providence does impart such 
a lesson, while the disasters of the present 
and last season are designed to try, and 
at the same time confirm, the faith of 
God’s people in his covenant-keeping faith- 
fulness to them that trust him. 

It is common to hear the assertion, that 
the discouragements of the present year 
will retard the growth of the country for 
ten years to come. Such may be its influ- 
ence, but I am greatly mistaken if all our 
disasters would not be forgotten in two 
years’ time, provided the next two years 
should be favourable to the products of the 
soil. 

The events of this season will have one 
tendency, which perhaps will benefit the 
country, and that is the fact that the 
drought has been far less severe along the 
coast, will bring the lands in that region 
not only into notice but into occupancy. 
Hitherto there has been a disposition on the 
part of immigrants and adventurers to pass 
over these lands, perhaps under the notion 
that settlements further removed from the 
coast would be more healthy, at the same 
time that the soil would be equally produc- 
tive. It is a somewhat curious fact, that 
lands, unsurpassed by any others in rich- 
ness, within twenty to forty miles of the 
coast, co consequently that much nearer 
to market,) can be bought for one third less 
than the same quality at the distance of 
sixty to one hundred and sixty miles from 
the seaboard. 

I am free to confess, that notwithstand- 
ing the most pleasing features I can put 


anxiety, but there is some reason to 


| 


— 


upon affairs in Texas this year, I feel a con- 
stant tendency to be disheartened. There 
was seemingly so much depending upon an 
increased immigration to this region, both 
for the upbuilding of the Church of Christ 
and the advancement of our literary, civil, 
and domestic institutions, that a feeling of 

involuntarily arises when the 
tokens of a disappointment of all these our 
fond expectations become so palpable. But 
as it regards the Church of our blessed 
Lord his word is pledged. It is impossible 
that it (the Church) should retrograde 80 
much as one step. May we not, therefore, 
have confidence as to the rest? | 

In the vicinity of this place and Goliad, 
(where our young and struggling collegiate 
enterprise is planted,) the crops are fully 
fair. The market for corn is opening at the 
usual prices, and these prices will rule as 
low as at present in all the coast country, 
as the facility is so great of procuring the 
article from New Orleans, where there is 
likely to be an overflowing market. The 
cotton crop in this and Goliad county is ex- 
cellent—more than fair in quantity. Seve- 
ral of our planters will make two bales to 
the acre. The contingency of destruction 
by the worm this season, in this region, is 
regarded as past. 

The great and abiding want in all our 
temporal affairs is rain! rain! May the 
Lord send it; and especially those outpour- 
ings of his Holy Spirit that shall refresh 
and beautify the gardens and fields of Zion 
throughout this wilderness land! Yours in 
Christian bonds, O. 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


[CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAR. | 
The Indian Crisis—Scotch Missionaries in In- 
dia—Miss Dix and the Insane—Mr. Gough 
—A Controversy— Management and Misman- 
ayement of the North British Review. 
Scortanp, September, 1857. 

Messrs. Editors—A variety of circum- 
stances, which it is not necessary to enu- 
merate, has occasioned a lengthened break 
in our correspondence. I hope hencefor- 
ward to be more punctual in my communi- 
cations. 

Ok course, I need not say that the absorb- 
ing topic of conversation in all circles at 
present is the Indian crisis. Owing to the 
fact that the direction of the East India 
Company has been to a great extent in the 
hands of Scotchmen, and that until lately 
appointments were secured only by interest, 
this province of the kingdom has suffered 
perhaps more severely in consequence of 
the mutinies than any other. There is no 
district in the country which has not some 
connection more or less direct with Hindos- 
tan. There is hardly a family of the better 
ranks which has not one of its members in 
the civil or military service. You may 
fancy, therefore, with what eagerness the 
progress of events is watched, and with 
what pain the terrible tidings of cruelty and 
disaster have reached us. The general im- 
pression here is that the worst is yet to 
come. Grave doubts are being expressed as 
to whether it will be in our power even to 
retain our Indian Empire. I hope we shall ; 
for though I am not one of those who look 
back with satisfaction on the policy pursued 
by our Government in the East, I yet think 
that it would be a terrible misfortune if 
now our influence, such as it is, should be 
withdrawn. By an immense expenditure 
of life and treasure alone can our power be 
re-established, but for the sake of Chris- 
tianity and civilization I think that that ex- 
penditure should be made. 

In the meantime the mutinies have not 
much affected the interests of our Scotcish 
India Missions. One minister, indeed—the 
agent of the Established Church here— 
has been massacred along with his wife and 
child, but the work which he had under- 
taken in the Punjab was only just begun, 
and none of the fruits of his labours, there- 
fore, can be said to have been destroyed. At 
Calcutta, and Bombay, and Madras, &c. our 


i in a state of great 


ope 
that they will now be suffered to 1 
their philanthropic work in peace. 

Turning to less serious matters. I dare 
say you will have noticed that an American 
lady has been the means of procuring for us 
a new Lunacy Board. Miss Dix is known, 
I believe, in your country well as an ener- 
getic promoter of researches in this particu- 
lar direction; and she has, to her honour be 
it spoken, exerted herself to some purpose 
here. Something was urgently needed. A 
Board with Lord Melgund, a brother-in-law 
of Lord John Russell, as chairman, and Mr. 
Forbes of Medway, late one of the Judges 
of our Court of Session, as secretary, ought 
to, one would thiok, do some good; but our 
faith in “ Boards“ is not very great here, 
and we must be content in the meantime 
only to hope the best. 

Mr. Gough commences on Monday a 
three months course of lectures in Scot- 
land. He has been for some time in this 
country, but he has as yet confined his la- 
bours to England. His re-appearance here 
has been the occasion of a controversy which 
has not yet subsided. In a letter, written 
some time since by him to a friend in Lon- 
don, he had ventured to say that the Maine 
Law was in many places a dead letter, and 
that in Massachusetts and other States much 
drink was still being sold. Such an asser- 
tion was felt to be very damaging to the in- 
terests of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
which has been organized to promote the 
legal suppression of the liquor trade in this 
country, and they have met Mr. Gough’s 
statements with strong and not always very 
gentle denials. The Scottish Temperance 
League, on the other hand, which aims 
likewise at the suppression of the traffic, but 
hopes to accomplish it by a quiet purifica- 
tion of public sentiment, has sustained Mr. 
Gough in his position. Into the merits of 
the controvery I need not go. You will 
be able to say better than we can which side 
is correct as to matters of fact. I only men- 


tion it here as showing that there is a seri- 


ous division in our temperance camp at 
present. 

Ido not think the position of the North 
British Review is very well understood in 
America. I have seen allusions made to it 
of a kind which appears to me perfectly un- 
accountable. If you please, therefore, I 
will stage in a single sentence or two how 
the thing stands. 

The Review was commenced shortly after 
the Disruption, by a few friends of evangeli- 
cal religion, who wished it to be connected 
with no party, but who were desirous that 
a high class periodical should be published, 
which might treat the various literary and 
social and political questions which arose, in 
a thoroughly religious spirit. Dr. Welsh 
was its first editor. Dr. Hanna was its 
second, I believe, although there was an in- 
terval during which it was under the charge 
of Mr. Maitland, now our Solicitor-General. 
Its editor for several years has been Mr. 
Frazer. He was originally minister of the 
Free Church at Cramond, near Edinburgh. 
Then he was appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Chalmers and Sir David Brew- 
ster, Professor of Logic in the New College, 
and last of all, on the death of Sir William 
Hamilton, he succeeded tothe chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Professor Frazer is, I know, 
a truly good man. He holds at this mo- 
ment the position of ruling elder in the con- 
gregation of Dr. Candlish. But in his zeal 
for the success of the Review, which, as you 
may suppose, had a formidable rival in the 
Edinburgh, he was induced to accept aid 
from contributors who held a high place in 
the literary market, yet who were not ex- 
actly of the school on which the founders 
of the North British would have wished to 
see it depend. Such men were Gregg, 


Mason, and Kingsley. It would be rather 
difficult to tell where their religious where- 
abouts was. However, no serious injury 


might have been done, had they been re- 


as ik one or two stray articles in the No» 
| British were a proof that the Negative 


stricted | 

But in an evil hour Mr. Frazer entrusted to 
of Chrigtian Missions, 
and'a blow was then given to the Review 
from which it sever recovered. Tay- 
lor's article on Dr. Chalmers. completed the 
mischief. Every where zuspicidus were 
aroused in re to it. Dr. Cunningbam 


to tlie discussion of ;pecular: topics. 


felt it to be necessary to give a warning note 


to his class; and at last the change ‘was’ 


to its original place and désiga. 
The Christian Examiner of Boston, s — 
ort 


Theology” were beginning to affect the Scot- 
tish mind. It is an utter mistake. The 
writers of the suspected articles were both 
Englishmen, and they were allowed to speak 
as they did only because they were old con- 
tributors, and the editor was culpably care- 
less. INDEX. 


LETTER FROM DR. DUFF. 


We copy the following letter from the 
Edinburgh Witness, which, although it 
communicates no later intelligence from 
India than we have received from other 
sources, presents a view of the state of 
things which will interest and thrill the 


reader. 


Caccourra, 7th July, 1857. 

My Dear Dr. Tweedie—Alas, alas! the work of 
savage butchery still progresses in this distracted 
land. Not a day passes without some addition, 
from one quarter or another, to the black catalogue 
of treachery and murder. This very day Govern- 
ment have received intelligence of one of the foul- 
est tragedies connected with this awful rebellion. 
At Cawnpore, one of the largest military stations 
in Northern India, a mutinous spirit had early 
manifested itself among the native soldiery, and 
‘there were no European troops whatever to keep it 
in check, except about fity men who had latterly 
been sent by Sir Henry J.awrence from Lucknow. 
But there was one man there whose spirit, energy, 
and fertility of resource were equal to a number of 
ordinary regiments—the brave and skilful veteran 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. By his astonishing vigour and 
promptitude of action, he succeeded in keeping jn 
abeyance the mutinous spirit of three or four thou- 
sand armed men. At the same time, with the fore- 
casting prudence of a wise general, he began to pre- 
pare timeously for the worst, by forming a small 
entrenched camp, to which ladies, children, and 
other helpless persons, with provisions, were re- 
moved, while most of the British officers took up 
their abode either in or near it. 

At last the long-expected rising took place. The 
mutineers went deliberately to work, according to 
the prescribed plan followed in other quarters. 
They broke open the jail and liberated the prisoners; 
they plundered the public treasury; they pillaged 
and set fire to the bungalows of the officers and 
other British residents—killing all indiscriminately 
who had not effected their escape to the intrenched 
camp. 

There Sir Hugh and his small handful with un- 
daunted courage held their position against the most 
tremendous odds, repelling every attack of the thou- 
sands by whom they were surrounded, with heavy 
loss to the rebels. These were at last joined by 
thousands more of the mutineers from Sultanpore, 
Seetapore, and other places in Oude, with guns. 
The conflict now became terrific, exemplifying, on 
the part of the British, the very spirit and determi- 
nation of old Greece at Thermopyle. The soul of 
the brave old chief, in particular, only rose, by the 
accumulating pressure of difficulty, into grander 
heroism. To the last he maintained a hearty 
cheerfulness, declaring that he could hold out for 
two or three weeks against any numbers. A mys- 
terious and overruling Providence, however, had 
decreed it otherwise; the veteran warrior, w 
very presence exhilarated and inspirited all around, 
at last fell, mortally wounded, and with him, also, 
several other of the subordinate leaders. 

With the fall of the chief and some of his right 
hand men, the remainder of the little band seem to 
have been smitten with a sense of the utter hope- 
lessness of prolonged resistance. They did not, 
they could not know that relief was so near at hand 
—that the gallant Colonel Neil, who hud already 
saved Benares and the fortress of Allahabad, with 
his Madras fusiliers, was within two or three days’ 
march of them, Had this been known to them, 
they would doubtless have striven to hold out dur- 
ing these two or three days, and, to all human ap- 
pearance, with success. But, ignorant of the ap- 
proaching relief, and assailed by the cries and tears 
of helpless women and children, they were induced, 
in an evil hour, to entertain the overtures made to 
them by a man who had already been guilty of 
treachery and murder. 


A PERFIDIOUS FIEND. * 


This man was Nuna Sahib, the adopted son of 
the late Bajee Row, the ex-Peishwa, or last head of 


| the Maharatta confederacy, who, for the long period 


of nearly forty years resided at Benares, enjoying 
the munificent pension of $400,000 a year. This 
Nana Sahib was allowed, by the bounty of the Bri- 
tish Government, to occupy a small fort at Bithoor, 
not far from Cawnpore. Till within the last few 
months this man was wont to profess the greatest 
delight in European society—to go out with British 
officers on shooting excursions, and to invite them 
to fetes at his residence. And yet, the moment 
that fortune seems to frown on British interests, he 
turns round, and, with Asiatic treachery, deliber- 
ately plans the destruction of the very men whom 
he had so often, in the spirit of apparently cordial 
friendship, feted and feasted. 

On Sunday the 28th of June, this man, with 
consummate hypocrisy, of his own accord sent over- 
tures to our beleaguered countrymen, then bereft of 
their heroic chieftain, swearing, “upon the water of 
the Ganges, and all the oaths most binding on a 
Hindu, that if the garrison would trust to him and 
surrender, the lives of all would be spared, and they 
should be put into boats and sent down to Allaha- 
bad.“ Under the influence of some infatuating 
blindness, that garrison that might have possibly 
held out till relief arrived, was induced to trust in 
these oily professions and surrender. Agreeably to 
the terms of the treaty, they were put into boats, 
with provisions and other necessaries and comforts. 


But mark the conduct of the perfidious fiend in hu- 


man form! No sooner had the boats reached the 
middle of the river, than their sworn protector gave 
himself a preconcerted signal, and guns, which had 
been laid for the purpose, were opened upon them 
from the Cawnpore bank! yea, and when our poor 
wretched countrymen tried to escape, by crossing to 
the Oude side of the river, they found that arrange- 
ments had been made there too for their reception ; 
for there, such of them as were enabled to land were 
instantaneously cut to pieces by cavalry that had 
been sent across for the purpose! In this way 
nearly the whole party, according to the Govern- 
ment report—consisting of several hundreds, mostly 
helpless women and children—were destroyed! such 
of the women and children as were not killed be- 
ing reserved probably as hostages. Only one boat 
escaped, which was pursued for miles; and when 
overtaken, all in it were taken back to the camp of 
the mutineers, and there shot, or cruelly torn to 
PIECES! 
ASIATIC TREACHERY. 


July 10th.—Throughout all ages the Asiatic has 
been noted for his duplicity, cunning, hypocrisy, 
treachery; and coupled with this—and, indeed, as 
necessary for excelling in this accomplishment of 
Jesuitism—his capacity of secrecy and concealment. 
But in vain will the annals even of Asia be ran- 
sacked for examples of artful, refined, consummate 
duplicity, surpassing those which have been exhibit- 
ed throughout the recent mutinies. In almost every 
instance, the sepoys succeeded in concealing their 
long-concocted and deep-laid murderous designs 
from the most vigilant officers to the very last; yea, 
and in not only concealing them, but in masking 
them under the most flaming professions of attach- 
ment and loyalty. The case of the 6th native in- 
fantry at Allahabad is thus recorded, as the result of 
authentic information, by one of our Calcutta jour- 
nals: —“ It appears that after the officers of the re- 
giment first left the lines, a subadar paid a visit to 
Lieutenant Slaines, the interpreter, and ex postulated 
with him, in the name of the regiment, upon the 
want of confidence which they had displayed. 
Come to us, he said, we are faithful, we love our 
good masters, we will protect you, but it gives us 
pain to see you suspect us.’ Slaines, and his wife, 
who was present at the interview, were melted even 
to tears at the simple eloquence of the man whom 
they had insulted, as well as his fellows, by their un- 
worthy suspicions. There was but one course left 
to take—to return to the bosom of the regiment, to 
throw themselves upon the hearts of the men; and 
this course they resolved to adopt, persuading the 
other officers of the regiment and their families to 
follow their example.” 

When they returned to the regiments, the scene 
which awaited them touched the hearts of all pre- 
sent. The men whom they had suspected, in a mo- 
ment of narrow-minded apprehension, were found 
drawn up to receive their officers, and welcomed 
them with three hearty English cheers. The native 
officers, unable to control their feelings, which 
swelled high, and sent their warm Asiatic blood 
coursing in their veins, in defiance of all cold rules of 
decorum and hollow military observances, gave vent 
to the natural and simple emotions of their brave 
hearts. They flung themselves round the necks of 
their European officers who had 20 generously 
atoned for their cruel suspicions, and kissed them on 
both cheeks. The reconciliation was complete, con- 
fidence was happily restored, and ‘hat same night 
the native officers and men rose and proceeded to the 
work of massacre! 
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professed such extra zeal and loyalty, that they en- 
thusiastieally pled to be allowed to proceed to Delhi 
to punish the mutineers, of whose treacherous and 
cruel conduct they spoke with vehement detestation. 
In order still further to prove their loyalty, they 
again and again delivered up spies, who had come 
to spread sedition amongst them. So completely 
was thé Verscity of their professions confided in, that 
Lord Canning sent them a special letter of thanks, 
rad to tiem on parade on 
Certain evening) six clock; and the reading of 
which elicited three hearty cheers for the, company. 
that very evening, at wine o'clock, a gentleman on 
the ramparts of the fort, ing a rocket go up, 
said to the magistrate near him, „What's that!“ 
„O.“ said the latter, «it is only a marriage.” But, 
lo! another rocket followed. It was the signal 
agreed on by the “stawnch and loyal de; when 
the mess- house was attacked, and seventeen out of | 
the twenty unarmed, confiding.officers assembled 
there were instantaneously betchered in cola blood— 
their shrieks being heard at a considerable distance. 
The colonel of the regiment, who, up to the last, 
laughed at the idea of precautionary measures being 
necessary, and who would not believe that Ais men 
would mutiny until the balls flew through his bat 
and sleeves, contrived to escape to the fort with his 
life. Then commenced the work of plunder and 
devastation—the destruction of property throughout 
the town and its vicinity being most complete—the 
bungalows in the cantonments, and all the Britieh 
residences, being soon in bleze—the new railway 
station, with its buildings and machinery end car- 
riages—the extensive American mission-press pte- 
mises and schools, all laid waste—the public trea- 
sury, bank, and store-houses pillaged; in short, 
within a few days the whole city of Allahabad, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, was not only sacked and ravaged, but literally 
reduced to one vast mass of ruins and ashes! 


DEMONIACAL ATROCITIES. 


July 15.—Tbe case of Jhansi, the capital of a 
petty State in Bundelcund, to the west of Allahabad, 
is one of the most deplorable. The sepoys baving 
mutinied, some of the officers éffected their escape, 
and others were killed. But the major part of the 
Europeans, to the number of fifty-five, inclusive of 
the ladies and children, got pessession of the fort, 
and for several days kept good their position—the 
ladies assisting the gentlemen in cooking for them, 
sending them refreshments, casting bullets, &. 
Though beginning to be much straitened for want 
of provisions, they still held out, until at last the 
mutineers, assisted with guns and elephants by the 
Rani or Queen, succeeded in effecting an entrance 
at one of the gates. Then did the proverbial ſaith- 
lessness of Asiatica receive a fresh illustration. ‘The 
gentlemen—some of whom were famous marksmen, 
one of them having killed no lees than twenty-five 
of the rebels with his own hand—were solemnly 
promised, that if they laid down their arms, and 
gave themselves up quietly, the lives of all would be 
spared. Unfortunately for themselves, their wives 
and little ones, they were induced to listen to these 
promises, and come out. No sooner had they done 
so, than they were tied in a long line between some 
trees, and had their heads struck off! Such ladies 
as had children were doomed to see them cut in 
halves before their own turn came! Then followed 
scenes of dishonour and torture too hideous to be 
narrated !—these murderous savages, like the tigers 
which inhabit their jungles, seemingly delighting to 
play with their victims before dispatching them! 

In other cases, where father and mother have 
been killed, and little children have made an effort 
to run away, they have been caught and thrown into 
the flames of the burning houses! Such cruelties, 
outraging as they do every law of humanity, are 
earning for the perpetrators universal execration. 

In another well authenticated case the European 
servant of a mess was seized and slowly cut up into 
small pieces, and portions of his flesh forced down the 
throats of his children, before they were themselves 
cruelly destroyed! Even the native servants of the 
same mess were “ marked” by the brutal mutineors, 
by having their hands and ears and noses cut off!” 

Elsewhere the sepoys took up living children by 
the legs, with the heads hanging downwards, and 
tore them up in two! In one instance, four chil 
dren of one family were thus barberously torn up 
before the eyes of their father and mother, whe 
themselves were soon afterwards shockingly abused 
and butchered. Indeed, I know nothing in history 
comparable to these atrocities, except those perpe- 
trated by the “bloody Piedmontese on the Wal- 
densian witnesses. is 

July 18.—To-day authentic tidings have reached 
us from Indore of the infamous treachery of Holkar, 
the descendant of the celebrated Mahratta chief of 
2 name, against whom the Duke of Wellington 

ought. He professed the utmost friendship to- 
wards the British Government, and the British Re- 
sident, Colonel Durand. When symptoms of dis- 
affection began to appear among the native troops 
of the British contingent, Holkar, in his extra- loyalty, 
sent a portion of his own artillery to guard the Re- 
sidency. All of a sudden, on the morning of the 
lst inst. when all were quite unprepared, the artil- 
lery turned round, opened fire, and poured rounds 
of grape into the edifice which they had ostensibly 
been appointed to defend! The surprise was com- 
plete, By a miracle of Providence, Colonel Durand 
succeeded in drawing off all the officers, ladies, and 
children, though sorely harassed and pursued, to 
Sehore, distant about a hundred miles. But whe- 
ther any of them may ultimately escape alive, is 
wrapped up in painful uncertainty—the whole of 
Central India being now, like the North-west, one 
wide-spread scene of anarchy, rapine, and blood. 


4 VALUABLE MAN FALLEN. 


July 20.—Heavier and heavier tidings of woe ! 
About a week ago it was known that Sir Henry 
Lawrence, whose defence of Lucknow with a mere 
handful, amid the rage of hostile myriads, has been 
the admiration of all India, had gone out to attack 
a vast body of armed rebels; that his native force, 
with characteristic treachery, had turned round upon 
him at the commencement of the fight; and that, 
with his two hundred Europeans, he had to cut bis 
way back, with Spartan daring, to the Residency. 
It was also known that, on that occasion, the brave 
leader was severely wounded; and two days ago 
intelligence reached us, which, alas! has since been 
confirmed, that on the 4th inst. he sunk under the 
effects of his wounds. What shall I say? It is 
impossible for me to express the grief of heart which 
[ feel in thus recording the death of Sir Henry Law- 
rence. In his character were singularly blended 
the heroic chivalry of the old Greek, and the inflexi- 
ble sternness of the old Roman, in happy combina- 
nation with the tenderness of a patriarch, and the 
benevolence of the Christian philanthropist. In him 
the native army, through whose murderous treachery 
he prematurely fell, has lost its greatest benefactor; 
while the girls’ and boys’ schools, founded by his 
munificence on the heights of the Himalaya, of 
Mount Aboo, and of the Nilgiris, must testify 
through coming ages to the depth and liveliness of 
his interest in the welfare of the British soldiers 
family in this burning foreign clime. I mourn over 
him as a personal friend—one whose friendship 
resembled more what we sometimes meet with in 
romance rather than in actual every day life. I 
mourn over him as one of the truest, sincerest, and 
most liberal supporters of our Calcutta Mission. I 
mourn over him as the heaviest loss which British 
India could possibly sustain in the very midst of the 
most terrible crisis of her history. 

The only counterpoise to all this heavy budget of 
calamities is the fact, that a small column of Europe. 
ans which marched under General Havelock from 
Allahabed, after routing the rebels at Futtehpore and 
other places, recaptured Cawnpore on the 16th inst. 
There, the rebel army,commanded by Nena Sahib in 
person, after a vigorous defence was totally defeated. 
It was found, however, to the horror of our brave 
men, that all the captive British women and children, 
whom it was supposed that Nena Sahib had been 
reserving as hostages, had been barbarously murdered 
by him before the engagement! A gleam of hope 
now opens upon us, that General Havelock and his 
dauntless little force will be able to fight their way 
to Lucknow in time to save the garrison there—of 
which the late Sir Henry Lawrence was the life and 
soul—from a similar terrible fate to that of Cawn. 
pore. 

The reports about the fall of Delhi, which, com- 
ing from so many different quarters, were universally 
credited, turn out to have been premature. In the 
neighbourhood, and onder the walls of the doomed 
city there were several severe combats, in which 
hundreds of the murderous mutineers were slain; 
and these had been exaggerated by native re , 
into the fall and capture of the city itself. 
long anxiously looked for eveut, however, bas not 
yet been officially announced. In the absence ot 


felt to be inexplicable. It is this unexpected delay 
which has doubtless enheartened the disaffected 
every where, and filled them with bright visions of 
re-conquest and re-established dominion. 

Early next month commences the grand annual 
Mohammedan festival of the Mohurrim, during 
which, even in ordinary times, the followers of the 
false Prophet often exhibit outbursts of uncontrol- 
lable fanaticism. This year, as you May suppose, 
this season of Mussulman excitement is looked for. 
ward to with unwonted anxiety all over India. Al. 
ready at Patna, one of the largest cities on the 
Ganges, where the Mohammedans abound, discov- 
ery has been made of a plot to massacre all the 
Europeans in that quarter on one of their great 
festival days in August. Documents were seized 
which amply proved that money for this end had. 
heen plentifully supplied by one of the wealthiest 
Mohammedan bankers in India; and in these it was 
urged that the rising should be simultaneous on the 
same day all over the land. ‘This timeous discovery 
may truly be regarded as pre-eminently providential ; 
since, by putting all our authorities doubly on the 
alert, the vigour of their precautions may, under 
God, prove the means of averting the threatened. 
catastrophe. Pray, pray that, amid these outpoured 
judgments of a righteous and offended God, the 
British people, whether at home or in India, ma 
learn the lessons which they are designed to incul- 
cate. Yours ever affectionately, 
Durr. 


authentic intelligence, the long delay is on all hands 
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AUR, 
ba ier Bereaved Parents 
Instructed and Comſortad. Boston, 1857, S. K. 


Whipple-& pp- 297. 
the mind of, the author tp the prixi- 
is a very. interesting work, presenting the 
argument for infant baptism, the mode of bap- 
tiem, ead collateral: töpies, in the form of narrative 
‘and didlogus, edapted to atttict and fiipréss ‘general: 
“readers. ‘Sach book will’ find favour wiih may 
“who Would not follow out a didactic discussion. 

Whilst. there are minor points on which we de not 
concut with the author, we wish the work a wide 
‘Parse to make By 
dolph. Square 12me. 
» little folks who ‘hate become familiae with the 
of thé Paper’ Doll literature, will be 
much pleased to get this edditional volume. It will 
farnieh them with much, amnsement and pleasant 
‘employment.. The author. tella all about making 
preuy little pieces of; furnitare for. beby-houses, 
wand gives many pictures to ‘show how to make 
Athens, that‘almoet any little ‘girl who'knows how to 
use ere can ‘wt 
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Dopuy, author of « Huguenot Exiles,” &c. New 
Fork, 1857, W. F. Feirtidge à Co. 12mo. pp. 

This isa tele of Louisiana life, but aa we have 
not read it, we are unable to give an opinion as to 


By Miss A. E. 


Discounszs on Paorarcr. By John G. Wilson, 
Minister of the Gospel. Philadelphia, 1857. 


Printed for the Author. vo. pp. 336. ‘ 
The author of the present work thinks that most 
of the writers on the prophecies have treated them 
teomuch as detached subjects which might have been 
omitted without any material injury to the divine 
revelation, and that have, to a great extent, 
lost sight of their contiection with the scheme of the 
Redemption. His effort is to remove this erroneous 
impression, apg.to place the study in such a posture 
as to show: that it is indispensable to a right under- 
standing of the word of God. He agrees in the 
main with the Literalists, and ‘particularly with the 
expositions ‘of their views in the Thedlogical and 
Literary Review. It is an interesting work, charac- 
terized by an honest search after truth and a devout 
spirit. Aw to the peculiar opinions espoused there 
will be diversity of sentiment, as there always is in 
regard to works on the prophecies. | 
Maser Vaveuan, By the author of “The Lamp- 
tighter.” on, 1857, John P. Jewett & Co. 
12mo. pp. 508. 2 
The high favour with which « The Lamplighter’ 
was received, will cause this work to be sought for 
by readers of this class of literature. : 
Tar Lirz or By Victor Schelcher. New 
York, 1857, Mason Brothers. 12mo. pp. 492. 
The lovers of music will here find a volume to 
their mind. The life of this illustrious master in 
that sublime art is revealed in its details, presenting, 
in an entertaining and striking manner, the strug- 
gles and the triumphs of genius, One thing those 
fledglings of colleges and boarding schools who flat- 
ter themselves that they have too much genius to 
study and labour may learn, viz., that with all his 
mihent natural gifts, Handel felt it to be so 
Dame, to practise and improve, that he wore the 
keys of his harpsichord until they were hollowed 
out like spoons. The work has much that is valu- 
able as to the history of music in England. | 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The North British Review for August, repub- 
lished by Leonard Scott & Co., New York, con- 
tains—!. Bacon’s Essayse—Whately. 2. Isaac 
Watts. 3. French Treatment of Criminals. 4. In- 
terior China. 5. Scottish Lunacy Commission. 
6. English Metrical Critics. 7. The Marriage and 
Divorce Bill. 8. Early Christian Songs in the 
East and the West. 9. Inspiration. 10. The In- 
dian Crisis. From this table of contents the reader 
may judge that this number furnishes a rich reꝑast. 
It is an unusually good one, and we hope that under 
the new management the North British will in all 
respects maintain the high character it had at the 
outset, but which subsequent ĩindiscretions had well 
nigh wholly prostrate, 

The National Preacher for September, published 
by H. W.'Bidwell, New York, contains two good 
sermons, the first that preached at the opening of 
the late meeting of the American Board by the Rev. 
Dr. Thompson of Buffalo, and the second by the 
Rev. Rofus W. Clark of Brooklyn, New York, on 
„Christians the Light of the World.” 

Dr. Dixon’s Scalpel for October cuts and slashes 
‘among the doctors and the drugs as usual. The 
present number has also an article cutting up the 
pucts and poetry of Yale College. Tho doctor 
thinks that if merit may not be looked for in the 
effusions of these gentlemen, they should, at least, 
have some sense in them. 

The Ladies’ Repository, the October number of 
which is before us, is a neat and well conducted 
monthly, issued at Cincinnati, and devoted to liter- 
ature and religion. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Hay Stealer. 


Many years ago, there lived in Sussex 

county, New Jersey, a well-off farmer, whom 
we will call Mr. D. He had a neighbour, 
in rather poor circumstances, who support- 
ed himself and family by day labour for the 
neighbouring farmers. This man had a 
cow, which was. easily enough kept during 
the summer, but how she lived through the 
winter was a mystery to the W as 
be made no provision for her. One winter 
Mr. D. frequently missed hay from his barn, 
and a the following plan for finding 
out what became of it. 
Some time after dark one night, he was 
apprised by his watch-dog that something 
wrong about his premises. 
He hastily rose, threw over himself a large 
<< great-coat,”’ as it was then called, under 
which he concealed a lantern, went to his 
bars, and stationed himself near, behind a 
high fence. Soona man came out with a large 
bundle of hay slung over his shoulder by a 
rope. Mr. D. cautiously followed him, and 
when at some distance from the barn, be 
quietly took the candle from bis lantern, 
touched it to the hay, then quickly and 
silently retreated, without being discovered. 
In a moment, of course, the was in 2 
blaze, to the utter astonishment of the thief. 
Mr. D. kept the knowledge of this exploit 
as secret. 

Not long after, this-neighbour became 
very serious, and was much distressed about 
himself, attended religious 8 and at 
length united with the Church. In a sub- 

uent conversation with Mr. D. he ac- 
knowledged that he had been a very bad 
man, for which now he was sincerely peni- 
tent, and that among other things he had 
frequently stolen hay from his barn—that 
one night he was goi home with a bundle 
on his back, when came down from 
now he hoped he was an altered man. . 
So much for having a guilty 3 
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Length of Mlle. 
Thie miles varies in length in different 


countries... For example:—The English 
mile is 1760 yards; the Russian 1100; the 


Italian 1467 ; the Irjsh and Scotch 2200; | 


the Polish 4400; the Spanish 5028; the 
German 5866; the Swedish and Danish 


72383 and the Hungarian 8830. The 
French measure by the mean league, which 


is 3666 yards. 
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ceptaing.lesdiag bends of veteran men, 
And fiery youths to be dhe vulture's ſeast; 
Not thus were waged the mighty wars that gave 


Klone her task was wrought, t, 
Alone the battle fooght. 
‘On God alone, nor looked for other aid. 
niet the hosts of sorrow with a 
That altered not beneath the frown they wore, 
And. nog the lowering brood they tamed, and took | 
„ _Meekly ber gentle rule, and frowned no more. 
Her soft-hand put aside the assaults of wrath, 
And calmly broke in twain 
bent of penn. 
‘And dent the ‘nets of passion from ber pat. 
V that Yictorious:hand despsir was lein. 
With love she vanquished hate, and overcame 
Exil with great Master's name, 
Her glory is not of thie shadowy state, 
Glory that with the fleeting season dies; 
Bat when she entered at the sepphire gate 
‘What joy was radiant jn celestial eye! 
‘How heaven's bright depths with sounding welcomes 
rung, 
And flowers of heaven by shining hands were flung! 
And He who long before, 
gi Pain, scorn, and sorrow bore, 
The Mighty Sufferer with aspect sweet, 
Smiled on the timid stranger from his seat; 
He who, returning glorious from the grave, 
Dragged Death, disarm’d, in chains, a crouching slave. 


See, as I linger here, the eun low; . 
Cool airs are murmuring that the night is near. 


o, gentle sleeper, from thy grave I go, 


.. Congoled though sad, in hope and yet in fear. 
Brief is the time, I know, 1 
The warfare scarce begun; 
Vet all may win the triumphs thou hast won. 


The victors’ names are yet too few to fill 
Heaven’s mighty roll; the glorious armory, 
That ministered to thee, is open still. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Weyer’s Cave, Virginia. 
BY A LADY. 


A charming drive Arrival at the Cave Hall 
of Statuary— Cataract—Solomon’s Temple— 
alace of the Gnome King A song of praise 

he Natural Bridge—The return. 


__ Messrs. Editors—On a beautiful morning 
about half-past six o’clock, we started from 
Staunton, feeling already repaid for the 
loss of our latest, sweetest nap, by the 
refreshing breezes from the mountains, 
bringing with them the fragrance of flow- 
ers, and breathing gladness into our very 


felt how sweet it was to worship God ‘in 
the works of bis hands as on that bright 
morning. It was the involuntary incense 
of a grateful heart. Nature was so beauti- 
ful—so worthy of having emanated from 
Himself. The blue mist rising as far as the 
eye could reach enclosed the town we had 
just left, and the whole of the surrounding 
plain in its shadowy garment, obscuring 
without diminishing its beauty, while off in 
the distance the long line of mountains 
stretched themselves along the horizon, one 
range above another, becoming fainter and 
fainter until they seemed to mingle with 
the sky beyond. I am a creature of sym- 
pathy, and it added to my pleasurable 
emotions to know that my own calm feeling 
of happiness was reflected by my companions, 
tliat we could each one bless God for his 
mercies and great gifts to us. There was 
no discordant note in cur song of thanks- 
giving; we were all in spirit saying, Our 
Father made them all.“ ; 1 
Meyer's Cave is situated about seventeen 
miles from Staunton, and our ride was over 
a moderately good country road. It was 
without adventure, and we wanted none, 
as happily there was no monotony to break. 
We arrived about half-past ten o’clock at 
the little white cottage of our guide, and at 
eleven o’clock we sallied forth on our expe- 
dition in high glee and full of expectation. 
A walk of half a mile up the flowery banks 
of the Shenandoah brought us to the wind- 
ing path up the mountain, and this led us 
into the door of the little hut which is built 
over the entrance to the cavern. I must 
confess to a feeling of awe, strongly tinctured 
with fear, as I looked forward into the gap- 
ing mouth waiting to receive us into its 
ponderous jaws, and some of our party were 
decidedly discouraged from making the at- 
tempt; but curiosity, strong in man and 
woman since the days of our mother Eve, 
did not desert us then, and served us a good 
turn in counteracting the effect which our 


‘| timidity might have produced; so seizing 


each one his light, we plunged into the ca- 
vern after our guide. Fora while the dark 
holes and slippery rocks all around brought 
visions of broken limbs, and prevented an 
entire feeling of enjoyment. But this did 
not last long, we soon lost all thought of 
self in the wonders which opened to our 
view. 

From the entrance passage we were in- 
troduced into the Hall of Statuary, where, 
by the dim light of our candles, and a very 
small effort of the imagination, we saw 
ourselves surrounded by groups of statues 
of various sizes, shapes, and shades, some 
of them towering in their gigantic propor- 
tions far above us, and some so slight and 
fairy-like that we fancied them wood nymphs 
and fairies who had made this their bower. 
A close examination, it is true, destroyed 
the poetical illusion, as they proved rather 
shapeless masses of sparkling stone, formed 
from the dripping of the water through the 
lime-stone rock. The ceilings are studded 
with what looked like brilliant gems, and 
which in reality were stalactites of dazzling 
brightness; and at the end of each one is a 
drop of the clear water going through the 
same changes with its predecessors. Hach 
one of these points above has a correspond- 
ing one from the floor, made from the more 
rapid drippings, and these eventually unite, 
forming the massive columns with which 
the whole place abounds. To show us how 
very slowly the formations are made, our 
guide told us that a tumbler placed where 
the water would drop upon it, would only 
be covered to the thickness of an egg-shell 
in fifteen years. It carries us beyond the 
bounds of imagination to conceive the ages 
upon ages which must have elapsed since 
the first drop of sparkling water drained 
through the rocky roof. I feel very much 
disposed to go on wondering and speculating 
away the very small limits allowed me upon 
this most interesting topic; but we have but 
just begun our investigations, and it is ne- 
cessary, if we would glance at half before 
us, that we proceed. The next object of 
interest is the Cataract. It seems to leap 
from a great beight, and with its sparkling 
foam and dashing spray, to have been sud- 
denly petrified. The illusion here is per- 
fect—even scrutiny does not destroy it— 
nothing is wanting but the deep roar to 
corivinee us that it leaps from the bed of a 
stream. Next comes Solomon’s Temple, 


with its huge chandelier, round pulpit, and 
behind the fancied resemblance to an organ, 


wreeght |:ro0m, where the revellers 


Dasten down the steps of Jacob's ladder, 
through 


on 


Or chissed the sunile 
Nor deem when the hand which here 
‘Was raised in thenace, Wore chifled with fear, 


the 


Stilt flows the fount whose waters strengthened thee; 


hearts. Ido not think that I ever before 


whicee struck, emit ‘sounds of 
It is i ible take even a bird' eye 


Unger in the 


ach us' an elo- 
Arent ou ‘frivolities by their’ 
Present. clduans; but we cannot pause even; 

along the narrow | 


glance at Jacob's tes-table, aud 


rey 1 tde palace of tho Gnome ‘King. 


„* This ia the. largest room in che cave, being 


about two hundred and seventy feet in 


length. At tbe furthest end the Gnome 
— sits upon his throne in stony silence. 
| guide had 


— had that part of 
i 


the chamber quite brilliantly illuminated, 


ine N were 80 placed as to throw 
tho figure upon the throne in bold relief; 
‘tail columns: rear themselves around, and 


the gorgeous throne. These draperies are 
est colours, varying from deep red to sal- 
Midway} the. entrance and 
the throne is a 


but to our fancy it seemed the. magician of 


turned all around him to stove. The cham- 
ber is ouriously arched, and the ceiling the 
most lofty in the cave. It was suggested 
by one of our party that music would in- 
erase the interest of the scene, and, follow- 
ing out the thought, we stood beneath that 
— arch, formed by the almighty hand of 
our God himself, and with our spirits awe- 
struck at the wonders he was disclosing to 


| Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him, all creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


It was a scene for a painter, as we stood 


| there surrounded by specimens of God's 


wonder-working hand, to us so new and 
grand, and with which man had not inter- 


portion, but unanimated by the light of 
life; and then I could but turn to oursclves 
and reflect how far greater than all are we, 


forms have mouldered into dust will this 
cave stand as a monument of his power; but 
the soul which inhabits our clay will be a 
far greater monument in the courts of 
Heaven. Our torches threw their dim un- 
certain light upon our little group, seven in 
number. Our guide, in his long white 
dress, with his staff.in his hand, reminding 
us of some old pilgrim, and all of us monu- 
‘ments not only of God's wondrous skill, but 
more wondrous grace. Pilgrims, indeed, 
bound Zionward, I felt like singing again 


| from my inmost soul, 


« Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


The next object of interest was the Natu- 
ral Bridge. It is thrown across a chamber 
of from sixty to seventy feet in length, and 
is unsupported except at the extreme ends, 
where natural columns of massive structure 
hold it up. The floor of the bridge looks 
like a mass of unbroken snow, while from it 
hangs a thick fringe of sparkling stalactites 
not unlike icicles. We did not attempt to 
walk over it, but our guide assured us that 
he had done so, and if we would risk life 
and limb in getting to it he would insure us 
a safe passage. 

From here we turned our lingering steps 
towards the light of day. We had become 
enamoured of its darkness and its wonders, 
and in spite of wearied limbs our minds 
grasped after more food. We brought away 
many beautiful specimens of the rock and 
stones for the mind and heart which far ex- 
celled them. It was harder going back than 
it had been going forward. I heard many 
a groan at the narrow passage which we had 
to ‘‘stoop to conquer,” and Jacob's ladder 
was hard to climb, and at last we welcomed 
the pale light of day and came to our own 
natural element with somewhat the same 
feelings that a „fish out of water“ returns 
to his. M. T. M. 


Cunning of the Raven. | 


In the narrative of the Arctic voyage of 
Captain McClure of the British Navy, is 
the following story of two ravens which 
became domesticated on board the Investi- 
gator. The raven, it appears, is the only 
bird that willingly braves a Polar winter, 
and in the depth of the season he is seen to 
flit through the cold and sunless atmosphere 
like an evil spirit, his sullen croak alone 
breaking the stillness of the death-like scene. 
No one of the crew attempted to shoot the 
ravens; they consequently became very 
bold, as will be seen from the following 
story: 

4 Two ravens now established themselves 
as friends of the family in Mercy Bay, liv- 
ing mainly by what little scraps the men 
might have thrown away after meal times. 
The ship’s dog, however, looked upon these 
as his especial perquisites, aud exhibited 
considerable energy in maintaining his rights 
against tho ravens, who, nevertheless, out- 
witted him in a way which amused every 
one. Observing that he appeared quite 
willing to make a mouthful of their own 
sable persons, they used to throw themselves 
intentionally in his way, just as the mestins 
were beingcleaned out on the dirt heap out- 
side the ship. The dog would immediately 
run at them, and they would just fly a few 
yards; the dog then made another run, and 
again they would appear to escape him but 
by an inch, and so on until they bad tempt- 
ed and provoked him to the shore a consid- 
erable distance off. Then the ravens would 
make a direct flight for the ship, and had 
generally done good execution before the 
mortified looking dog detected the imposi- 
tion that had been practised upon him, and 
rushed back again.” 


Effect of Cold on the Physical 
Energies, 


Bayard Taylor gives the following ac- 
count of the effects of extreme cold upon the 
Finns: 

‘¢T was at first a little surprised to find 
the natives of the North so slow, indolent, 
and improvident. We have an idea that a 
cold climate is bracing and stimulating— 
ergo, the further North you go, the more 
active and energetic you will find the peo- 
ple. But the touch of ice is like that of 
fire. The tropics relax, the pole benumbs, 
and the practical result is the same in both 
cases. In the long, long winter, when there 
are but four hours of twilight to twenty of 
darkness—when the cows are housed, the 
wood cut, the hay gathered, the barley bran 
and fir bark stowed away for bread, and the 
summer’s catch of fish salted—what can a 
man do, when his load of wood or hay is 
hauled home, but eat, ip, and sleep? 

To bed at nine, and out of it at eight 
in the morning, smoking and dozing be- 
tween the slow performance of his few daily 
daties, he becomes as listless and dull as a 
hibernating bear. In the summer, he has 

rpetual daylight, and ueed not hurry. 

esides, why should he give himself special 
trouble to produce an unusually large crop 
of flax or barley, when a single night may 
make his labours utterly profitless? Even 
in midsummer the blighting frost may fall. 
Nature seems to take a cruel pleasure in 
thwarting him; he is fortunate only through 
chance, and thus a sort of Arab fatalism 
and acquiescence in whatever happens, takes 
possession of him. His improvidence is also 
to be ascribed to the same cause. Such a 
fearful famine and suffering as exists this 
winter in Finland and Lapland might no 
doubt have been partially prevented, but no 


human power could have wholly forestalled 
it.“ 


ully beautiful, displaying the rich- 


pale statue, perhaps Ver 
the whole more perfect than any we had 
| seen; our guide called it the Moon King, 


lacey: and memory went back to our: 
ohildbood's stories, and we almost imagined 


Through that long strife her constant hope wasataid that bis band had once held the wand that 


us deep down in the bowels of the earth, we 


meddled—those forms almost human in pro- 


his last, best work. Long after our frail. 


Mx. Walter Savage Landor has been call- 
‘jpg the attention of the British public to 
the fact,.made known by William Howitt, 
that some ef Shakespare’s are 
in needy, circumstances, with a view of pro- 
for But it is — 
possible that any descendant of Shak 


|‘should be in want, because there has been 
no such person in existence for nearly two 


-handred years. Shakspeare died in 1616, 
leaving two daughters only, Susannah and 
Judith. Judith married Mr. Thomas Quin- 
ey -a short time before her father’s death. 
‘Three sons were born to her, but they died 
before her, and she herself died in 1632. 
Susannah, the elder daughter, married 
Dr. John Hall, and died in 1649. The sole 
‘issue of this marriage was a daughter, Eliza - 
beth Hall, who was born before her grand- 
father’s death, and is mentioned in his will, 
‘though called bis nei¢e,” a word used at 
time that to denote relationship generally. 
She was married; ‘first to Mr. Thomas 
‘Nash, abd to Sir John Barnard, but she 
never had any children, and died in-1670. 
With her ended the direct line of Shak- 
Speate. 
It is curious how few of the great men of 
England, whether in literature, science, or 
vernment, have left descendants. The 
Fine of Shakspeare is extinct, as we have 
seen; 80 is that of Milton, Bacon, Newton, 
Harvey, Pope, Gibbon, Johnson, Swift, 
Lord Mansfield, Pitt, Fox, Gray, Cowper, 
Collins, Thompson, Goldsmith, Gay, Con- 
reve, Hume, Bishop, Butler, Locke, 
Hobbes, Adam Smith, Bentham, Wollaston, 
Davy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Flaa man, 
Gainesborough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
either were never married, or never had 
children. Burke’s son died before him, 
and so did Smollett’s daughter. Aduison’s 
daughter died unmarried. We are not 
aware that there are any lineal representa- 
tives of Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Jeremy 
Taylor, Hooker, or Barrow. We have men- 
tioned only such names as occurred to us 
without a book; a little research might doubt- 
less much increase the list.— Boston Courier. 


- 


Newspapers, 

There lives in a certaic city a man who 
is a prominent church member—his sons 
drunkards and visitors of dens whose names 
we will not mention. How came this 
state of affairs? Years ago we happened to 
be at that gentleman’s house, and while 
there the father and older sons had an alter- 
cation about theatres and theatre-going. 
‘You never taught us any thing by your 
example,” said one, “‘ayainst the sins of 
which youcomplain. You take no religious 
periodicals or newspapers, and you never 
have. You have always had newspapers 
about the house full of puffs of theatres, 
grog-shops, saloons, and all other places of 
amusement; and I never heard you say one 
word against those puffs, and you needn't 
blame us now if we want to enjoy ourselves 
alittle.’ There was pungency in the young 
man’s remarks, and the pungeucy startled us 
more than the disrespectful tone indulged by 
him. We ask you, professing Christian, to 
take some religious paper or periodical. 
Your boy there will have something to 
read; that girl too, will have something to 
interest and instruct; and if you fail to 
meet the wants of either, then look out for 
reprisals in coming years that will make 
your ears tingle and your heart throb in 
agony. In a measure you can guide the 
mind of your child aright. You can pro- 
vide him with untainted intellectual food. 
You can shut the door against intruders 
that will work ruin if once admitted, and 
Heaven will hold you accountable for the 
way in which you do your work. Startling 
developments will be witnessed in the day 
of judgment; and one of the most startling 
will be the sight of the father who has 
murdered his child—murdered him by re- 
fusing to furnish him with such appliances 
as, under God, would have led to glory and 
immortality in heaven, rather than down to 
remorse and anguish in endless perd#tion. 


THE CREAM SHOULD BE REMOVED BE- 
FORE THE MILk Sours.—The Committee 
of the Middlesex County Society remark: 
The best butter is made from cream which 
is taken off the milk at the end of twenty- 
four hours. Allow the same milk to stand 
twenty-four hours longer, the milk skimmed 
and cream churned, and it will produce very 
poor butter—tasteless, and about the colour 
of cheese-curd. The above remarks apply 
to the warm season of the year. The pro- 
portion of butter made from the two skim- 
mings of the milk will be, the first, two- 
thirds; the second, one-third; and by put- 
ting the two together you would increase 
the quantity, but diminish the quality. 
Butter commanding twenty-five cents per 
pound by the union of the two, would 
readily bring thirty-seven cents per pound 
by leaving off the latter. Probably one of 
the greatest causes why there is so much 
poor butter brought into market is, the 
cream is suffered to stand too long upon 
the milk before itis skimmed; and it would 
not be too bold to assert that one-half of the 
butter that is made in the warm season of 
the year is made from the cream taken from 
sour milk. When the good dairy-woman 
discovers little bunches or blotches arising 
on her cream, the sooner the cream is re- 
moved from the milk the better. 


Turnips.—Every one can find some va- 
cant spots of tilled land at this season which 
may as well be covered with turnips as 
weeds. A few pennies or shillings’ worth 
of seed, hoed or harrowed, bushed, or bet- 
ter, drilled in, will, without further trouble, 
be likely to produce a nice lot of succulent 
food, to be fed with hay to milch cows, 
lambing ewes, and other stock during winter 
aud spring. Those who look after such 
matters are the ones who make moncy in 
cultivating the soil. The above remarks 
apply not only to farmers, but also to every 
villager or citizen who keeps a cow and has 
a garden. 

How 10 Set CABRBAOGE Puiants.—It is 
now time to put out the second crop of 
cabbage. Under a burning sun it is some- 
times difficult to make the young plants 
live. The rainy day, so much coveted for 
this purpose, is sometimes a stranger for 
two or three weeks, and much time is lost 
upon the crop. With proper care, the, plants 
may be put out and live, even in dry wea- 
ther. The best time, if a rainy day can 
not be had, is just at evening. The seed 
bed from which the plants are to be taken 
should be thoroughly saturated with water 
to the depth of three or four inches. Then 
by taking up the plants gently with a small 
spade or trowel, a ball of earth will adhere 
to each plant, and if put out carefully they 
will live and soon become established. 
They should be watered as soon as set out 
to settle the dirt around the roots. If the 
sun comes out very hot it is a good plan to 
put a green leaf of pie-plant, burdock, or 
eabbage over them by day, removing it at 
night. By managing in this way, ninety- 
nine in a hundred of good plants will live. 
Never set cabbages in ground manured with 
the contents of the pig-stye. 


PICRKLING.— Miss Leslie, in her “ Com- 
plete Cookery,” prefaces her recipes for 
pickles with some excellent remarks :— 
Never on any consideration use brass, copper, 
or bell-metal kettles for pickling; the verdi- 
gris produced in them by the vinegar being 
of a most poisonous nature. Kettles line 
with porcelain are the best, but if you can 
not procure them, block tin may be substi- 
tuted. Iron is apt to discolour any acid 
that is boiled in it. Vinegar for pickles 
shonld always be of the best cider kind. In 
putting away pickles, use stone or glass jars- 
The lead which is an ingredient in the glaz- 
ing of common earthen-ware is rendered 


very pernicious by the action of the vines 


PRESBPYTE 


— 


bet Tathben. 


Have a large wooden spoon and a fork 
e express purpose of taking pickles 


for 


out of the jar when you want them for the 
table. See that, while in the jar, they are 


always completely covered with vinegar 
If you.diseern in them any symptoms of 


‘not keeping well, do them over again in 


fresh vinegar and spice. The jars should 
be pros. with — flat corks, fitti 
closely, and having a leather or aroun 
piece of oil-cloth tied over the cork. It isa 
good rule to have two-thirds of the jar filled 
with -pickles, and one-third with vinegar. 
Alam is very useful in extracting the salt 
taste from pickles, and in making them firm 
and crisp. A very small quantity is suff - 
cient. Too much will spoil them. In 
greening pickles keep them very closely 
covered, so that none of the steam may es- 
cape; as its retention promotes their green- 
ness, and prevents the flavour from evapo- 
rating. Vinegar and spice for pickles should 
be boiled but a few minutes. Too much 
boiling takes away the strength. 


For SwEENY.—Fry the grease out of one 

und of fat bacon, and just as it begins to 
andes add the whites of five or six eggs, 
and as much salt as it will dissolve. Rub 
the horse’s shoulder or sunken part for ten 
or fifteen minutes with this ointment witha 
cob, and then sear it in witha hot iron; re- 
peat it twice with an intermission of three 
days, and the horse is cured. If the appli- 
cation is made early, one searing will be 
sufficient. Three applications are only 
needed where the horse has long been ne- 
glected. 


—— — — 

CHILDRENS COLUMN 
FULNESS OF CHRIST. 

What the heart is at the birth, 

What the soul is to the earth, 

What the gem is to the mine, 

What the grape is to the vine, 


What the bloom is to the tree, 
That is Jesus Christ to me. 


What the string is to the lute, 
What the breath is to the flute, 
What the spring is to the watch, 
What the nerve is to the touch, 
What the breeze is to the sea, 

1 hat is Jesus Christ to me. 


What the estate is to the heir, 

_ What the autumn is to the year, 
What the seed is to the farm, 
What the sunbeam’s to the corn, 
What the flower is to the bee, 
T'hat is Jesus Christ to me. 


What the light is to the eye, 
What the sun is to the sky, 
What the sea is to the river, 
What the hand is to the giver, 
What a friend is to the plea, 
That is Jesus Christ to me. 


What culture is unto the waste, 
What honey is unto the taste, 
What fragrance is unto the smell, 
Or springs of water to a well, 
What beauty is in all I see, 

All this and more is Christ to me. 


DON’T FORGET TO PRAY. 


A lady who had the charge of young per- 
sons not of kindred blood, became on one oc- 
casion perplexed with regard to her duty. 
She retired to her own room to meditate, and 
being grieved in spirit, laid her head on a 
table and wept bitterly. She scarcely per- 
ceived her little daughter, seated quietly in the 
corner. Unable longer to bear the sight of 
her mother’s distress, she stole softly to her 
side, and, taking her hand in both of her own, 
said, Mamma, once you taught me a pretty 
bymn: 

If e'er you meet with trials, 
Or troubles on the way, 
Then cast your care on Jesus, 
And don’t forget to pray.’ 

The counsel of the little monitor was taken, 
and relief came. The mother was repaid for 
rightly training her child, by having her be- 
come her own blessed teacher. Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings God has ordain- 
ed praise.“ Sayings of Litile Ones. 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU IN DEBT? 


FATHER AND SON. 3 

Henry. — (Entering his father’s counting 
room.) O father, how much you must owe peo- 
ple; or what a lot they must owe you ; for such 
a big book to be wanted to keep your ac- 
counts in! 

Father.—It is hardly fair to judge by th 
size of my books. 

Henry.—Why not, father? Will not a large 
book hold more than a small one? 

Father.—Yes; but different people have dif- 
ferent plans of book-keeping. Some people 
who are deeply in debt do not keep any books 
at all. 

Henry.—Indeed! that must be a very bad 
plan. Well, no body owes me any thing, and I 
owe no one a single cent. 

Father.—I am not certain of that, my son; 
in fact, when I said there are some people 
deeply in debt who keep no books, I meant to 
include you among the number. 

Henry.—Me! What! do you think I am in 
debt? I paid Lizzie the shilling she lent me 
yesterday, and I owe nobody a cent. 

Father.—W hat, if after all you have said, I 
should find you over head and ears in debt? 
What would you say then? 

Henry.—You are joking, father; for no one 
can make it out that J am in debt. I do not 
owe a single cent. 

Father.—Well, if you are so sure, you can 
have no objection to my inquiring into your 
affairs a little. 

Henry.—Not in the least. You may ask any 
question you like. Yuu cannot make me in 
debt, that’s certain. 

Futher.— Very well; we shall see. Take 
your place there beside me, while I proceed as 
a committee of investigation. I might proper- 
ly bring my own bill for ten years’ board, 
clothing, lodging, and education, which would 
be many hundred dollars; but I will pass 
this by. 

Henry.—O! I never thought of such things. 

Father.—And for that reason it is my duty 
to think of them in examining your affairs. I 
told you I thought you a very bad accountant. 
Your two principal creditors are your earthly 
father and your Heavenly Father. What you 
owe the former is not worthy of being men- 
tioned in comparison with what you are in- 
debted to the latter. 

Henry.—I suppose I shall soon be puzzled 
if you go on at this rate. I didn’t mean such 
things. | 

Father.—Well, correct me if I make a wrong 
charge. You are indebted to your Heavenly 
Father for life; and all your senses of seeing, 
hearing, feeling, tasting, and smelling. Would 
you part with them for a thousand dollars 
each ? 

Henry.—No, father; you know I would not. 
But then did not God give me all these? 

Father.—Yes, he gave them to you; but he 
asks something of you in return. Tle says, 
“Son, give me thine heart.“ So I will put 
down six thousand dollars to begin with. Then 
there is your faculty of speech, your health— 

Henry.—Stop, stop; I see that you would 
make a much larger bill against me than I 
could ever pay. I confess I did not think of 
reckoning these things, but you will never hear 
me say again that I owe nothing. 

Father.—I trust not, Henry ; I heartily hope 
not. We are all of us in debt, beyond our 
power of payment, and all we can do is to ac- 
knowledge the goodness, forbearance, and love 
of our divine Parent. 


— 
RNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, RAILING, & 
—E. W. Suipren, Manufacturer, Market street 
west of the bridge, Philadelphia, would call the 
attention of the public to his great variety of wire 
wrought and cast iron Railings for Churches, Ceme- 
tery lote, public and private grounds. Also Veran- 
dahe, Fountain Statuary, Settees, Chairs, Vases, 
Hat and Umbrella Stands, Bedsteads, Window 
Caps, Brackets, Stairs, &c. 
A Circular containing a few designs forwarded 
by mail, free of charge, upon application. 
ap 18—6m* 


RE . DR. BRECKINRIDGE’S NEW WORK.— 

The Knowledge of God, Obj 

ered. Being the First Part of Theol 

as a Science of Positive Truth, both 

en ase By Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D., LL.D. 
0. 

The Greyson Letters. Selections from the Cor- 

respondence of R. R. H. Greyson, Esq. Edited by 

Heary Rogers, author of Eclipse of Faith.“ 

12mo. $1.25. 
The Martyr of the Pongas. try A Memoir of 

the Rev. Hamble James Leacock, Leader of the 

West Indian Mission to Western Africa. By the 

Rev. Henry Caswall, D.D. 1200. 61. 

Third Series of Spurgeon’s Sermons. 12mo. $1. 
Also the First and Second Series. Each 81. 
Tholuck’s Commentary on the Psalms. 12mo. 


The Bible Hand-book. An Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures. By Joseph Angue, D.D. Second 
Edition. I2mo. $1.25. 

Pulpit Elequence of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by the Rew Henry C. Fish. With Portraits. 
8vo. $3.50. 

Jacobus’ Notes on John. 1200. 75 cents, 

The City; its Sins and its Sorrows. By the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie. 16mo. 50 cents. 

Upham’s Religious Maxims. 18mo. 31 cents. 

Chapters on the Shorter Catechism. A Tale Ex- 
plaining the Catechism. 16mo. 75cents. | 

Bertha and her Baptism. By the author of Agnes 
and her Little Key. 12mo. . 

The Poor Boy and the Merchant Prince; or Ele- 
ments of Success drawn from the Life and Charac- 
ter of the late Amos Lawrence. By William M. 
Thayer. 16mo. 75 cents. 

*,” Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 

For sale ** 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
sep 26—3t 


EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS JUST PUB- 

LISHED.—The Divine Life. A Book of Faets 

and Histories, showing the Manifold Workings of 

the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. John Kennedy, M. A., 
F.R.G.S. I vol. 12mo. 81. 

Such a work cannot but prove edifying to the 
Christian, whilst it is well adapted to instruct 
anxious inquirers, and may be of great benefit to 
ministers in their dealings with troubled souls. It 
deserves to be widely circulated.— Presbyterian. 

Mornings and Evenings with Jesus. A Series of 
Devotional Readings for the Closet and Family, for 
every Morning and Evening in the Year. By the 
Rev.. William Jay of Bath. 
$2.50. 

There is a peculiar freshness about these pages 
which gives them a charm superior to almost an 
other of the productions of Mr. Jay.—New For 
Observer. 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. By George 
Wilson, F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 
50 cents. 

This is a beautifully written, and altogether de- 
lightful little book on the five senses.—Noncon- 
Formist. 

Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. 
William Archer Butler, A.M., late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edi- 
ted by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodward, 1 
Dean of Down, and James Amiraux Jeremie, DU. D., 
&c. From the third Cambridge edition. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. $2.50. 

Eloquent without pretence, rhetorical without 
being florid, and glowing with the zeal, the piety, 
the spirituality of the gospel.— New York Observer. 

Poet, orator, metaphysician, theologian.—Dub- 
lin University Magazine. 

Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By the Rev. William Archer Butler. Edited from 
the author’s MSS., with Notes, by William Hep- 
worth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
2 University of Cambridge. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Many a good Greek scholar must have lived and 
died with less of a real ee of Plato, after 
years of study, than a thoughtful English reader 
may receive from this book in a week.—Ezaminer. 

XP Forwarded free by mail, on receipt of price. 

PARRY & McMILLAN, Publishers, 
South-east corner of Chestnut and Fourth streets, 
sep 19—3t Philadelphia. 


O LUMBER MEN.—The advertiser offers for 
sale a tract comprising between five and six 
thousand acres of the choicest Pine Lands in the 
West, both for quality and quantity. They were 
selected as such several years ago, by an expe- 
rienced lumberman, and have never before been 
offered for sale. They are situated on a fine log- 
ging stream emptying into Lake Michigan. A 
never-failing water-power of fifteen feet head on 
the same stream, within a few rods of where lake 
vessels can load in any weather, will be offered at 
a nominal price as an inducement to the purchaser 
of the lands. 

Five thousand dollars will erect a mill on that 
spot capable of making 25,000 feet of lumber per 
day, and of producing it cheaper, it is believed, 
than at any other place for the Chicago or Eastern 
market. The land will, beyond doubt, increase in 
value, although unimproved, full 20 per cent. per 
annum; but under the management of a practical 
lumberman, would easily pay fifty per cent. nett 

rofits on the capital employed in developing its 
umber resources. Forty millions of lumber will 
be guaranteed to be upon it. Situation as healthy 
as any portion of Pennsylvania. Buyers are desired 
to look at the lands before purchasing ; and for the 
next sixty days those who would buy upon ocular 
proof that the above statements are facts, will be 
sent from Detroit or Chicago at the expense of the 
owners, to the location and back, and can thus 
judge for themselves. The object of sale by the 
owners, who are non-residents, is to realize pro- 
ceeds immediately. 

Price seven dollars per acre, at least one-third 
down; balance on time, or a liberal discount for an 
entire cash sale. Those who may desire to improve 
an opportunity not often occurring, will do well to 
address for further particulars, by mail, to 

66 C. H.,“ 
Detroit, Miehigan. 


sep 19—8t* 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The Sub- 
scribers have constantly on hand a large and 
choice collection of Books in every department of 
literature, but give their special attention to the 
Theological department of their business, and would 
respectfully invite the attention of clergymen to 
their stock, which embraces, beside the standard 
works of the present day, such as Chalmers, Ed- 
wards, Hall, Barrow, Leighton, Mason, Brown, 
Barnes, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Fairbairn, Pat- 
terson, Stier, Fuller, Payson, and others too nume- 
rous to mention, many of the old worthies of 
ancient times,’?? whose writings are scarce, and 
seldom to be obtained. Among these are Char- 
nock, Perkins, Flavel, Reynolds, Lightfoot, Cow- 
‘per, Tillotson, Dupin, Vitringa, Bates, Owen, 


Macoulloch, Witherspoon, Faber, Guyse, Michaelis, 


Boston, Gill, Huwe, Turretine, Gillespie, &c., all 
which we will sell at reasonable prices for cash. 
Orders promptly attended to, and letters of inquiry 
immediately answered. 
SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
No. 40 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
iuly 25—3t | 


EW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.— 
I. Domestic Duties; or the Family a Nurser 
for Earth and Heaven. By the Rev. Rufus 
Bailey. 18mo. pp. 120. Price 20 and 25 cents. 
The duties of husbands and wives, of females, of 
arents and children, are here stated and enforced 
in a style at once attractive and forcible. 

II. Ella Clinton; or, By their Fruits ye shall 
Know them. By Cousin Martha. 18mo. pp. 206. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. This is an engaging story of 
an orphan girl. 

III. Lessons for the Little Ones. By a Teacher 
of Infants. 18mo. pp. 180. With engravi 
Price 25 and 30 cents. These lessons, derive 
from Scripture, are full of interest for juvenil 
readers. 

IV. Gleanings from Real Life. By S. S. Egliséau, 
authoress of Lizzie Ferguson.“ 18mo. pp. 180. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. It consists of fourteen 
sketches, drawn from real life, all exhibiting the 
beauty of godliness. 

V. Annie Grey, and other sketches. By Olive. 
1Smo. pp. 72. Price 15 cents. Seven short, but 
5 sketches, intended especially ſor little 

irls. 

VI. Children of Abraham; or Sketches of Jewish 
Converts. Being in part a sequel to Leila Ada. 
18mo. pp. 120. Price 20 and 25 cents. The read- 
ers of Leila Ada will be pleased to learn some- 
thing more about ber cousin Isaac, who stood by 
her so nobly at the time of her fiery trial. 

VII. The Life of Mrs. Sherwood, author of 
Henry Milner, Little Henry and his Bearer, &c. 
Abridged for the Board. 12mo. pp. 152, with a 
portrait. Price 45 cents. 

VIII. A Spiritual Treasury for the Children of 
God ; consisting of a Meditation for the Morning of 
each Day in the Year, upon select texts of Scirp- 
ture. Humbly intended to establish the faith, pro- 
mote the comfort, and influence the practice of the 
followers of the Lamb. By William Mason. 12mo. 
pp- 510. Price 70 cents. This is a reprint of a 
work long and well known to God's people, as one. 
of the best books of devotional reading to be found 
in the English language. 

IX. A Spiritual Treasury for the Children of 
God; Consisting of a Meditation forthe Evening of 
each Day in the Year, upon select texts of Scrip- 
ture. By William Mason. 12mo. pp. 508. Price 
70 cents. This book should find a place by the 
side of the Bible in every closet of the land. 

X. The Bishop and the Monk; or Sketches of 
the Lives of Pierpaolo Vergerio and John Craig, 
Converts from Popery. 18mo. pp. 166. Price 20 
and 25 cents. These are very interesting and in- 
structive sketches of the lives of an Italian bishop 
and a Scotch monk, during the time of the Refor- 
mation from Popery. 

XI: Isabel; or Influence. 18mo. pp. 155, with 
engravings. Price 20 and 25 cents. An excellent 
volume for the Sabbath-school library. 

XII. Little Talks for Little Folks. Written for 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo. pp. 
72. Price 15 cents. An admirable little volume 
for the little folks. 

XIII. What is Faith? By the Rev. R. H. Beattie. 
Published by request of the Synod of New York. 
18mo. pp. 102. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

XIV. The Holy Life and Triumphant Death of 
Mr. John Janeway, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. By the Rev. James Janeway. 18mo. pp. 
166. Price 20 and 25 cents. This is a striking 
narrative of one who lived only twenty-four years 
on earth, yet attained to a singularly exalted piety, 
and departed in triumph to his heavenly home. 

XV. Gems of Thought; being Moral and Reli- 
gious Reflections from Matthew Henry and others. 
Selected by Harrison Hall. 32mo. pp. 128. Gilt 
edge. Price 25 cents. 

XVI. Oar Friends in Heaven; or the Mutual 
Recognition of the Redeemed in Glory Demon- 
strated. By the Rev. J. M. Killen, M.A., Comber, 
12mo. pp. 225. Price 45 cents. 

XVII. In Doors and Out of Doors; or Life among 
the Children. By Mary McCalla, author of Pictorial 
Second Book. Square 16mo. pp. 183, with five 
beautiful coloured engravings. A very attractive 
book, which cannot but be popular. 

Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


june 13—eow 
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2 vols. crown Svo. | 
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Jersey.— Davin Tnompson, A. M., 
—The Fall and Winter Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November 4th. 

170 — annum, includieg Tuiudon, 

Board, Washiog, Fuel, ead Light... 

For Circulars, address 
Rev. SAMUEL BEACH JONES, D. D., 
WILLIAM ELMER, M.D., 

or the Principal, sep 12—1% 
USICAL EDUCATION.—Jonn Teach- 
er of the Elements and Practice of Vecel 
Music. Lessons given in Academies, Seminaries, 
and Schools. A ing claes of ladies and tle- 


(Rev. Dr. Boardman’s,) north-east corner ef Walnut 
and Twelfth streets, Philadelphia, every Thursday 
. Mr. Bower has been the leader of the 
Music in the Tenth Presbyterian Church since the 
year 1846. sep 12—6t* 


TTAGE FEMALE SEMINARY.—Poltstown, 
Montgomery The echo- 


county, Pennsylvania.— 
lastic year of thie Institution ie divided into two 
Sessions of eighteen weeks each, and commences 
on the last Wednesday in September. At the close 
of the first twelve weeks there will be a public ex- 
amination of the pupils in their various studies, 
and a recess of two weeke gives. Aa this arrange- 
ment will give te the pupil the entire eighteen 
weeks of unbroken time, and exclude the months 
of July and August, it will, it ie believed, greatly 
promote the hea!th and comfort of the members of 
the School, and secure all that could be desired in 
the way of meatal culture. 


Boarding, tuition, fuel ; and light, per annum $110.00 
66 ; 


session, 60.00 
Instruction in Music, 6e 16.00 
Ancient and Modern Languages, each 8 00 
Flower Painting, 46 10.00 
Pencil Drawing, 40 6.00 
Washing 37; per dozen, or, 46 4.00 
Books at city prices, or for use of books 75 


Bills payable $50 in advance for the Session. 
aug 15—13t Rev. W. R. WORK, Principal. 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 

this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistante, will devote hie whole time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 13th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address 

nov ly R. ANDERSON, Principal, 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Number limited to thirty. The 
next Session commences on the first Monday in 
Séptember. Board and Tuition in English, $150 
per scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing 
at Professors’? prices. Catalogues forwarded at 


request. Address 
; Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
aug 22—13t Principal and Proprietor. 


JERSEY ACADEMY —Bridgeton, New | 


unde 
Van 11 li & Arrison, 1008 Chestaut street 
n 
— — — door above Tenth street, Philadel- 
ia ‘ 


sep 


FEMALE INSTITUTE—Hartseille, 
Bucks Pennsy! 


vania.—The Winter 
Session of thie Institution will commence on the 


first Wednesday ia November, 1857. 
26—8t J. BELVILLE, Principal. 


D. GREGORY’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—The 
„ Classical and English School of H. D. Gre- 
gory, A. M., No. 1108 Market street, Philadelphia, 
re-opened on Tuesday, September Ist. 

! 30 per Session of five months. Houre 
from nine o’clock, A. M, to two P.M. Residence 
of the Principal, No. 546 North Twelfth street, 
aug 29—9t 


PRING GARDEN ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
MAN AND BOYS—North-cast corner of Eighia 
and Buttonwood streets, Philadelphia, is now open 
for the reception of pupils. Professors of the 
highest qualifications employed. Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, with Testimonials, &c., 
can be had on application. A few pupils will be 
received into the family of the Principal. 
aug 29—6t F.DOULEAVY LONG, Principal. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA — ACA- 
DEMICAL DEPARTMENT.—The duties of 
this Department will be resumed at No. 60.North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 7th, at nine o’clock. Pupils are received 
from eight years of age, and are red for ad- 
mission into College, or for the counting-house. 
Phonography is taught in the Department. 

W. R. McADAM, A. M., 
aug 29—5t 


AYMOND INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
i, Putnam county, New York.—The 
next Session of this Institution will open on the 2d 
of November, and continue to the end of June, 
1858, with a vacation of one week at Christmas. 
The Institution is organised on the University 
plan, which offers to young ladies many superior 
advantages, among which is that of graduating in 
any of the Schools which they may prefer, without 
being obliged, before receiving a diploma, to s 
time and money on studies for which they 
or Catalogues, giv nformation, dress 
the Principal, 3 W. B. STEWART. 
sep 19—12t 


ave 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Elizabeth, New Jersey.—The Winter 
Session will open on November 2d. Pupils are 
a eke for College or the pursuits of business. 
oder the tuition of a resident native teacher the 
French is made a spoken language. The German 
is also pursued upon a similar plan. Further infor- 
mation and circulars can be obtained at the Book- 
store of William 8. & Alfred Martien, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. sept 19—6t 


USCARORA ACADEMY-—Situated in Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania, eight miles from the 
Mifflin, and six miles from the Perryville station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. This Institution is 
especially noted in the following particulars: 

Ist. Healthy location, buildings nearly new, in 
the midst of beautiful scenery. 

2d. The surrounding community is marked for 
intelligence, morality, and high Christian character. 

3d. Being in the country, students are not beset 
by temptations, as in towns and places of public 
resort. 

4th. The Bible holds a prominent place in our 
system of instruction and government. 

5th. Thorough instruction is given in all the 
branches necessary for business, tor teaching, or 
for College. 

6th. Mild, but firm discipline. 

7th. Vicious students are not retained. 

Sth. Special pains are taken in the Boarding de- 
partment to have healthy food, in sufficient quan- 
tity, and properly prepared. 

9th. Constant attention paid to the morals, com- 
fort, and mental improvement of pupils. 2 

Terms.—For Tuition, Boarding, Washing, aa. 
Furnished Room, per Session of five months, $60, 
payable quarterly inadvance. Light and Fuel extra. 
Stoves in students’ rooms, if preferred to the heat 
of furnaces. The Winter Session opens on the 3d 
of November next. 

For further particulars, references, &c., apply to 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 12—8t 


„ CHANDELIERS, &c.—Corneiivs & 
Baker, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 

Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia, 
ap 5—ly 


EAF MADE TO HEAR.—London Acoustic 
Auricle—the Patent Auricle—the Invisible 
Sound Magnifier and Organic Vibrator—Artificial 
Drum or Tympani. Forty-two varieties of Ear- 
Trumpets at P. MADEIRA’S, Instrument Maker, 
Eighth street, four doors below Chestnut, Philadel- 
phia. | sep 12—4t* 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to, many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for a Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 

West Troy, New York. 


may 9—ly 


O PASTORS, TRUSTEES, &c.—J. STANLEY 
D’Orsay, Church Decorator, would call the 
attention of societies who are building or repairing 
their Churches, &c., to his new invention for paint- 
ing ornaments, cornices, columns, mouldings, &c., 
on plaster, whereby great beauty and durability 
are obtained at a trifling cost compared with any 
other process. There is no person who has visited 
churches in this or any other city but has seen the 
evil effect of leaks from the roof or sides of the 
building, in large discoloured patches on the de- 
corations, consequent on the use of water colours. 
In our method the material is incorporated in the 
plaster, upon which the water from leaky roofs or 
sides has no effect whatever; nor will water pene- 
trate the material upon which the colour has been 
applied. I will warrant our work free from injury 
by water for five years, and at the expiration of 
that time will renew it if desired. 

Circulars giving full particulars in relation to 
plastering, and many useful hints on economy in 
church building and repairing, will be sent to those 
who may desire, by addressing 

J. S. DDORSAY, Artist in Fresco, 
sep 12—13t* 556 Broadway, New York. 

ARPENTER AND BUILDER.—Otiver Bra- 

pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 

Pr Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE. — The Illi- 
) nois Central Railroad Company is now prepared 
to sel] about one million five hundred thousand acres 
of Choice Farming Lands, in tracts of forty acres 
and upwards, on long credits and at low rates of in- 
terest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to 
aid in the construction of this Road, and are among 
the richest and most fertile in the world. They 
extend from north-east and north-west, through the 
middle of the State, to the extreme south, and in- 
clude every variety of climate and productions 
found between those parallels of latitude. The 
northern portion is chiefly prairie, interspersed 
with fine groves, and in the middle and southern 
sections timber predominates, alternating with 
beautiful prairies and opgnings. | 

The climate is more healthy, mild, and equable 
than any other part of the country. The airis pure 
and bracing, while living streams and springs of 
excellent water abound. 

Bituminous coal is extensively mined, and sup- 
plies a cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at 
many points at from $2 to $4 per ton, and wood can 
be had at the same rate per cord. 

Building stone of excellent quality also abounds, 
which can be procured for little more than the ex- 
pense of transportation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are of a 
black, rich mould, from two to five feet deep, and 
gently rolling—their contiguity to this Road, by 
which every facility is furnished for travel and 
transportation to the principal markets North, South, 
East, and West, and the economy with which they 
can be cultivated, render them the most valuable 
investment that can be found, and present the meet 
favourable opportunity for persons of industrie us 
habits and small means to acquire a comfortatle 
independence in a few years. 

Chicago is now the greatest grain market in tke 
world, and the facility and economy with which 
the products of these lands can be transported to 
that market make them much more profitable, at 
the prices asked, than those more remote at Gore 
ernment rates—as the additional cost of transport - 
tion is a perpetual tax on the latter, which must be 
borne by the producer in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his grain, &c. 

The title is perfect, and when final payments 
are made deeds are executed by the, Trustees ap- 
pointed by the State, and in whom the title is vest- 
ed, to the purchasers, which convey to them abso- 
lute titles in fee simple, free and clear of every 
incumbrance, lien, or mortgage. 

THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 TO $30; INTER- 


EST ONLY THREE PER CENT.—Twenty per 


cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. 
—Those who purchase on long credit give notes 
payable in two, three, four, five, and six years after 
date, and are required to improve one-tenth an- 
nually for five years, so as to have one-half the 
land under cultivation at the end of that time. 
Competent surveyors will accompany those who 
wish to examine these lands free of charge, and aid 
them in making selections. The Lands remaining 
unsold are as rich and valuable as those which have 
been disposed of. 

Sectional Maps will be sent to any one who will 
enclose fifty cents in postage stamps, and books or 
pamphlets, containing numerous instances of suc- 
cessful farming, signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad Lands throughout the State—also the coat 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., or any other information—will be 
cheerfully given on application, either — 
or by letter, in English, French, or German, 
dressed to JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, 
Chieago, Illinois. may 2—6in 


HE MISSES BUCK’S BOARDING AND DAY 

SCHOOL—1417 Spruce street, Philadelphia.— 

Complete course of instruction in English and 
French for Young Ladies over fourteen. | 
Terms $40 per term. sep 19—4t* 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norrie- 

town, Pennsylrania.—The Winter Session of 

this Institution will commence on Tuesday, the 

27th of October. All the branches of a thorough 

English and polite education are embraced in the 
course of Instruction. 

Teams.—Board and Tuition in English branches, 
per Session of five months, $75. Lessons on Piano 
and Guitar, with use of instrument, $20 to $30. 
Lessons on Harp, $40. Vocal Music in Class, $2 
5 $5. Drawing and Flower Painting, $10 to 616. 

ainting in Oil, $20 to $30. Ancient and Modern 
Languages, each $10. Washing per dozen, 36 cts. 

The Session bills to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the remainder before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars containing particulars may be obtained 
by addressing 

- GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
sep 19—8t* 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
echolastic year of this Institution will com- 
mence August 26th, 1857. The village in which 
the Seminary is located is noted for its healthful- 
ness, and is easy of access, having daily communi- 
cation with Philadelphia and Baltimore by railroad. 
No expense is spared in giving the pupils the best 
instruction and the most constant care. Terms.— 
Board and instruction in English branches ard La- 
tin, $150 per annum. Music, Languages, Paint- 
ing, &c., extra. The departments of music and 
modern languages are in the care of Professor 
Heness, and the pupils in each department have 
daily lessons. 
_ Parents who contemplate placing their daughters 
in the Institution, are requested to give notice to 
that effect, as the number of pupils is limited. 
Circulars containing further information may be 
obtained, by addressing the Principal, 
Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Newark, Delaware. 
References.—President and Professors of Dela- 
ware College; Rev. Dr. Brainerd, Philadelphia; 
Rev. J. H. McNeill, Bible House, New York; 
George Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland; George 
McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina; Rev. 
L. S. Bartlett, Sumter, South Carolina; Rev. J. O. 
Steadman, Memphis, Tennessee. july 11—3m 


SHMUN INSTITUTE.—The Ashmun Institute 
is a College and Theological Seminary for the 
education of coloured men, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. The first full session commenced Sep- 
tember Ist, and wiil continue eight months, For 
1 address the Rev. JOHN P. CARTER, 
resident of the Institute, post office Oxford, Che- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. aug 1—tfT. 


— SCHOOL— Princeton, New Jersey.— 
Rev. James I. Herm, A. M., and Rev. Jaun 
P. Huones, A. M., Principals. 

This School has an admirable location. The 
buildings are Jarge and commodious, with thirteen 
acres of ground attached. No pains are spared to 
render it a safe, comfortable, and happy home for 
boys—while they receive thorough instruction in 
English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 


guages, &c. 

x7” Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
in May and November. 

References.—The Professors at Princeton ; Joseph 
Henry, LL.D., Smithsonian Institute; Professor J. 
S. Hart; Hon. John Bell, Hon. J. R. Thompson, 


United States Senate; His Excellency, James Bu- 
chanan. sep 5—10t 


PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY— 
J. Henry Jonnson, Principal—Commences 
its Winter Session on Monday, November 2d, and 
continues twenty-two weeks. The Pupils, male 
and female, board in the family of the Principal, 
and are under his immediate supervision. They 
are also entirely free from any external influence 
of an immoral character. The Hall and Academ 
are separate from the village—situated on an emi- 
nence commanding a view of scenery peculiarly 
beautiful. The region is also very healthful. A 
competent corps of teachers instruct in all branches 
necessary to fit the students for College or business; 
also in Piano and Vocal Music, French, and Draw- 
ing. Terms made known on application to the 
Principal at Blairstown, New Jersey. 
sep 5—9t 


HILL FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
J Forty-second Semi-annual Session of Cedar 
Hill Female Seminary, Mount Joy, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, will commence on Wednes- 
day the 4th of November, and continue twent 
weeks. With the corps of teachers now engaged, 
and personally interested in this Institution, we 
feel confident that it may continue to merit and 
sustain the rank and position which bas been gen- 
erously awarded to it In the past. 

It shall continue to be the aim to afford every 
opportunity for a thorough and comprehensive edu- 
cation, which, in the opinion of the proprietors, 


careful training of the morals, cultivation of the 
taste, and refinement of manners; in fact, to edu- 
cate young ladies for the most responsible positions 
they may be called to fill in society. Without any 
— as The Normal School, this Seminary 

as long been engaged in the work of educating 
teachers, and has sent forth scores of graduates, 
who have laboured faithfully and earnestly in the 
profession which they have honoured. We do not 
yet see any reason to abate our efforts in this de- 
partment. 

Instruction given in Latin, French, and German 
Languages, Music on Piano and Guitar, Oil Paint- 
ing and Water Colours, by the best of teachers. 
For circulars and further particulars, address 

N. DODGE, Principal, or 
ALBERT JACKSON, Associate Principal. 
sept 19—8t 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 608 (late 144) Chestnut Street, above Sixth, 
Pn ladelphia, and No. 630 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO 
Two Dollars and ii 

ifty C 
in advance, pay Boiler 


sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, vxcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

‘Rates of Advertising —For 1 first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
who may act as agent, : 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one $30.00 
an additienel 
1 wenty-five copies to one address, for one 

With an additional copy to-the agent. 
2 The money must always be sent in advanes, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured if possible. Addresa, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CG 
No, 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


$45.00 


includes not only intellectual acquisitions, but a 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
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